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S tephanos Sgouropoulos, a little-known Trapezuntine 
poet of the early and middle fourteenth century, has 
left us about 1,500 verses, the bulk of which are addressed 
to the emperor Alexios III Megas Komnenos (1338-1390, 
t. 1349-1390). When previous scholars have referred to 
him at all, they have usually described him as an encomi- 
ast of the emperor, writing servile verses to curry favor.” 
Here is an example of these allegedly encomiastic verses: 


"Ent tod TrauBacthéws 
TTYTOMAL KATHYOPOS Tov, 
AVTAYWVLTTIS yevvaios, 
THAALT TIS I7XYVPOYVALWY, 


1 On Sgouropoulos, see PLP, no. 25034. For the identification of 
the addressed emperor, see below, pp. 225-26. 


2 See, among others, K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Litteratur von Justinian bis zum Ende des Ostrémischen Reiches (527- 
1453), with the assistance of A. Ehrhard and H. Gelzer, 2nd rev. 
ed., HAW 9.1 (Munich, 1897), 782; J. O. Rosenqvist, “Byzantine 
Trebizond: A Provincial Literary Landscape,’ in Byzantino-Nordica 
2004: Papers Presented at the International Symposium of Byzantine 
Studies Held on 7 May 2004 in Tartu, Estonia, ed. 1. Volt and J. Pall, 
Morgensterni Seltsi toimetised 2 (Tartu, 2005), 29-51, at 41-42; 
N. Trahoulia, The Greek Alexander Romance: Venice Hellenic Institute 
Codex Gr. 5 (Athens, 1997), 33; A. G. K. Savvidis, lrzopla tr avto- 
xpatoplas twv Meydwy Kouvyver tag Toanelobvtac (1204-1461), 31d 
rey. ed. (Thessaloniki, 2016), 201; A. Rhoby, “Poetry on Commission 
in Late Byzantium (13th-15th Century),” ind Companion to Byz- 
antine Poetry, ed. W. Horandner, A. Rhoby, and N. Zagklas, Brill’s 
Companions to the Byzantine World 4 (Leiden, 2019), 264-304, at 
288-89. 
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Onp &Mduevos &ypiog, 

AvbKog Tods dddvtac Bodywv. 
Lahmryya tH yhacoay Oyjow 
Kal Te velhy puoytipac 

Kal dwvyjow Kat Boyow 

Kal adjow Kol kpavydow 


Kal Tecoduat Tpd¢ Tods TOOAG 
Tod Kpttod pov Kal Feod nov 
Réywv Sdkpvat Kal yootc, 

St Bactheds exetvoc 

od atovpay, od dipOépay, 

obdé unwtyy, ob dépac 


dédwxé TOTE Lol DHpov, 
AW avtl Tod Sodvaun wa Mov 
Kal prrotiunoacSat ue 


26dvyer, Atluacé we, 
xaburébarev eoxaty 
dvotuyig cal revi, 


mpdog Bubdv Katyyayé Le 
THs eoxatys anwAstac.? 


3 Sgouropoulos, Poem 3.180-89, 194-99, 203-5, 210-12, 220-21 
(T. Papatheodorides, ed., “Avéxdotot ottyot Ztepdvov tod Xyouporov- 
Rov; Apy [ovr 19 [1954]: 262-82, at 273). 
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Before the almighty King I will stand as your 
accuser, a brave opponent, an adversary with a 
strong mind, a savagely leaping beast, a teeth- 
gnashing wolf. And I will use my tongue as a 
trumpet and my lips as tubes, and I will speak 
and cry aloud, and I will shriek and shout... and 
I will fall before the feet of my judge and God, 
shedding tears and wailing, I will tell him that 
this emperor gave neither a hide nor a goatskin 
nor a sheepskin nor leather ... as a gift to me, 
but rather, instead of gifting and offering pres- 
ents to me,... he oppressed and disdained me, 
pushed me down into utmost misery and poy- 
erty,... drawing me down to the depths of ulti- 
mate perdition. 


This is not the kind of praise that one usually finds in 
Byzantine poetry. Quite to the contrary, Sgouropoulos 
addresses Alexios with words of hatred and rancor. 
He promises to plead with God at the Day of the Last 
Judgment that Alexios, who had not understood how to 
behave like a true emperor, be condemned for his mis- 
deeds. His only remedy in life, Sgouropoulos contin- 
ues, is that before God all men are equal, and they will 
get what they deserve. In contemporary Byzantium, a 
world where political criticism was mostly veiled, rec- 
ognizable only to those who knew how to read between 
the lines, an author who addresses a hearty wish for the 
damnation of the emperor—to the emperor himself—is 
truly extraordinary. 

Sgouropoulos’s poems are deeply rooted in the 
social and political context of mid-fourteenth-century 
Trebizond, offering us valuable commentary on a time 
of political upheaval and uncertainty. Following the 
death of Alexios II in 1330, and still worse after the 
death of Alexios III’s father, Basil, in 1340, Trebizond 
experienced a period of dire systemic instability, of vio- 
lent dissension within the aristocracy, and of a remark- 
able political fragility, resulting in a rapid succession 
of empresses and emperors, pawns in the hands of 
powerful political factions. On top of that, Trebizond 
was under great pressure: from repeated Turkish 
attacks; from the depredations of the Genoese and the 
Venetians, who had important colonies in Trebizond; 
and from several devastating epidemics. This was the 
background to the accession of Alexios III, a boy of 
eleven years, to the imperial throne in 1349, with the 


help of the faction of the Scholarioi, one of the most 
powerful families in Trebizond.* 

This period of upheaval and insecurity consti- 
tutes the background of Sgouropoulos’s poems to 
the emperor. Their content ranges from exhortation 
to criticism, from praise to abuse. Laced heavily with 
irony, they play cleverly with a rich diversity of rhe- 
torical and literary guises. However, Sgouropoulos’s 
small poetic oeuvre has been both neglected and mis- 
understood in scholarship. This study, offering the first 
in-depth analysis of his poems, proceeds in two steps: 
First, Sgouropoulos’s poetic corpus is introduced with 
a discussion of its transmission, content, dates of ori- 
gin as well as its use of language and meter. Second, the 
entangled strands of praise, abuse, and advice—essen- 
tial to its composition—are analyzed through a close 
reading of the individual poems as well as a consider- 
ation of the generic logics underpinning these texts. It 
turns out that, while Sgouropoulos’s poems are deeply 
embedded in Byzantine literary tradition, their multi- 
farious character and genre-shifting modulations have 
no equal in (later) Byzantine poetry. As volatile literary 
experiments, they hold up a poetic mirror to a world 
in turmoil. 


4 On the history of Trebizond, see most recently S. P. Karpov, 
Istoriia Trapezundskoi imperii, 2nd rev. ed., Novaia Vizantiiskaia 
biblioteka. Istochniki (Saint Petersburg, 2017) (Greek translation of 
the first edition S. P. Karpov, H avtoxpatopia tys Tpunelovvrus xa Ta 
dutixceupwraixd xpdty otous 130-150 avec [Athens, 2016]); (with cau- 
tion) Savvidis, Jrzopéa; and A. Bryer and D. Winfield, The Byzantine 
Monuments and Topography of the Pontos, DOS 20 (Washington, 
DC, 1985). On cultural history, see R. S. Stefec, “Aspekte griechischer 
Buchproduktion in der Schwarzmeerregion,” Scripta 7 (2014): 205- 
33; R. S. Stefec, “Die Grabrede des Konstantinos Lukites auf Kaiser 
Alexios I. Megas Komnenos: Ein Beitrag zur Kulturgeschichte der 
byzantinischen Provinz, Néa Péuy 15 (2018): 193-249; and R. S. 
Stefec, “Beitrage zur Urkundentatigkeit trapezuntinischer Herrscher 
in den Jahren 1204-1461, Néa Paéjuy 17 (2020): 255-397. The chron- 
icle of Michael Panaretos, a key source on the history of Trebizond, 
has recently been re-edited by S. P. Karpov, R. Shukurov, and A. M. 
Kryukov, ed., Mikhail Panaret: O velikikh komninakh (Trapezundskaia 
khronika), Novaia Vizantiiskaia biblioteka, Istochniki (St. Peterburg, 
2019), but see still O. Lampsides, “Miyayd tod Tlavapétou Hepl tav 
MeydAwv Kouvyvav, Apy. ITévr. 22 (1958): 5-89. For a translation of, 
and valuable commentary on, the text, see S. Kennedy, Two Works 
on Trebizond: Michael Panaretos; Bessarion, DOML 52 (Cambridge, 
MA, 2019). 
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Table 1. Codicological Units Containing Sgouropoulos’s Poetry (Jerusalem, Greek Patriarchate, Panagios Taphos 370) 
Unit Poems Folios Scribe Meter Remarks 
: Written in two columns. 
-6 —6 7 OA Octosyllabl 
; es ere (1) a ca 6a ends in the middle of a sentence. 
Lacuna 
: Written in two columns; initials to each line on each 
6b 4704 » A(z) Political verse column in a brighter ink. 
2 6b starts in the middle of a sentence. 
7-8 470I-7IV : B Political verse Presented line-by-line. Sometimes space at the caesura. 


The Poetic Corpus of Stephanos Sgouropoulos 


Transmission 


Sgouropoulos’s poems are transmitted in a single manu- 
script (Jerusalem, Panagios Taphos 370; Diktyon no. 
35603) compiled in the sixteenth century by Germanos, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem (1543-1579), from quires from 
several older manuscripts.* Poems 1, 7, and 8 were edited 
by Athanasios Papadopoulos-Kerameus in 1891 and 
then Poems 2-6b by Triantaphyllos Papatheodorides in 
1954; both editors claimed that the codicological unit 
dating from the fourteenth century, which includes 
Sgouropoulos’s works, contains eight poems, all writ- 
ten by the same author.® The rubric to these poems 
reads: Tod tpwtovotaplov Tparelodvtos Ztepdvov tod 
Lyovpotoviov tpd¢ Tov Bactréa xvpdv Arébtov Tov 
Kouvyvov ottyor 2ycwpaotixot (“By the protonotarios of 
Trebizond, Stephanos Sgouropoulos, to the emperor lord 
Alexios Komnenos encomiastic verses, f. 455r). They are 
found on ff. 455r-71v, which are made up of two units 
copied by two different hands (table 1).” 


5 See A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Jeporodvuitixy BibhioSHxn ifror 
xathhoyos tiv év Tac Bibdodixals tod dyiwrdtov dnogtohixod TE xal 
xatohixod épSoddtou ratpapyixod Spdvov tHv Teporodbumwy xal néons 
Tlaeuccivys dnoxemévov Myvixiy xwdixwy (St. Petersburg, 1891; repr. 
Brussels, 1963), 1:388—93; on Sgouropoulos, 393. 


6 A.Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Avdédexta Tepocohyutixigs orayvoroylac 
7 cvdoyy avexdotwr xal onavioy Myvixav cvyypapar nepl TOV xatd 
tay E@av épSodébwr exxdyomy xal uddiota ti tev Tladmorivey 
(St. Petersburg, 1891; repr. Brussels, 1963), 1:431-37 (Poems 1, 7, 8); 
Papatheodorides, “Avéxdotot ottyor” (Poems 2-6). 

7 Fora reproduction of the manuscript, see https://www.loc.goyv 
/resource/amedmonastery.00279391925-j0/?sp=461&r=0.49,0.077,0 
.4.07,0.25,0 (20 March 2022). 


On ff. 455r-69v (unit 1), a fourteenth-century cal- 
ligraphic hand (scribe A), similar in style to that of the 
Hodegon, copied Poems 1-6a (A[1]).8 Poems 6b as well 
as 7 and 8 are written on ff. 470r—71v (unit 2). Poem 6b 
was copied by the same hand as Poems 1-6a, but in a 
different ink or with a different pen (A[2]). In contrast 
to ff. 455r—Gov, the scribe wrote the first letter of each 
line in each column in a brighter ink (possibly red) on 
f. 470r (Poem 6b; fig. 1), barely visible in the reproduc- 
tion. Poems 7 and 8 were copied by a different contem- 
porary hand (scribe B), similar to one acquainted with 
chancery practice. This second hand also added the 
second part of the rubric, which contains the name of 
the poems’ addressee and the generic classification of 
“encomiastic verses” (tpdg Tov Bacthéa xupdv Aréetov 
tov Kouvyvov ottyor éyxwptaotixol).? There is thus a 
clear difference in the style of transmission between the 
codicological units 1 and 2. This fits well with the form 
of the poems, as 1-6a are composed in octosyllables, 
while 6b-8 are political verses. Scribe A, who copied 
Poem 6b in unit 2, mistook the metrical form of this 
poem and copied it in the same column style as the pre- 
vious octosyllables, splitting the political verses into two 
hemistichs. Content, meter, and grammar make it clear 
that 6a and 6b do not form a single text, but are parts 
of two different poems (6a breaks up in the middle of 


8 FE. 465 is blank. Poem 3 ends on f. 464v and Poem 4 starts on f. 
466r. 

9 Fora description of the hands, see Stefec, “Grabrede,’ 199, n. 13. 
He also suggests that ff. 470r-71v might be an autograph but fails to 
give any arguments for this. There are no direct hints (such as autho- 
rial corrections) to support this hypothesis. 
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Jerusalem, Greek Patriarchate, Panagios Taphos 370, ff. 469v—70r. Library of Congress Collection of 


Manuscripts in the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem. 


the sentence).!° Poems 7 and 8, written by scribe B, are 
presented in a stichic layout (line-by-line), as is com- 
mon with political verse. From both the codicological 
and the formal aspects, one can conclude that there is 
a lacuna between units 1 and 2. The two parts of this 
poetic corpus are thus clearly set apart from each other. 
As any further information, such as rubrics preceding 
unit 2, is lost to us, it is impossible to tell whether these 
texts do indeed belong to the same poetic corpus writ- 
ten entirely by Sgouropoulos. 


10 Already noticed by Papatheodorides, “Avéxdotot otto,” 262-63. 


Content 
Sgouropoulos’s poems are complex in style, exhibit a 
rich narrative, and contain a wealth of ideas. Their con- 
tent can be summarized as follows: 


Poem: Anexhortation to Alexios to fortify the 
city of Kerasous. Lengthy reflections on 
imperial virtues.!! 

Poem2: Another exhortation. An allegorical 


interpretation of three stones as virtues 


11 
edition is erroneous from v. 275 onwards. In sum, the text is composed 


The line numbering of this poem in Papadopoulos-Kerameus’s 


of 299 verses, not 300. 
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and an ekphrasis of the ideal ruler are 
used to teach proper imperial behavior. 
A vituperation of the emperor. Sgou- 
ropoulos promises to accuse him at 
the Day of the Last Judgment for his 
misdeeds. 
On the bad behavior of the emperor’s 
father and how Alexios is repeating it. 
Ironic praise. 
Sgouropoulos offers instruction to the 
emperor and advises him not to listen 
to false counselors. Description of 
an “abominable owl” from which the 
emperor should steer clear. 
Ironic praise of the emperor, who is said 
to feed the aforementioned owl to his 
subjects. 
Poem 6b: Plea to the emperor to give gifts to his 
teacher, the first-person speaker. 


Poem 3: 


Poem 4: 


Poem 5: 


Poem 6a: 


Poem 7: Praise of the emperor and a threat to an 
anonymous Latin. 
Poem 8: Exhortation to the emperor to make 


peace with his adversary, a dux. 


Several passages from Poems 1-6a suggest that they 
are presented in chronological order. In Poem 1, the 
speaker explicitly tells the addressee that he is approach- 
ing the emperor for the first time (vv. 1.23-24). Poem 
2 starts with the notion that Sgouropoulos has been 
importuning the emperor with frequent reminders (wv. 
2.1-2), and the speaker emphasizes that it is once again 
his affection for the emperor that has compelled him 
(v. 2.20) to write. Similarly, in Poem 3 he states that the 
emperor may now have had enough of Sgouropoulos’s 
requests, suggesting that the latter had already annoyed 
him (vv. 3.35-38). Poems 5 and 6a are connected via the 
image of the owl. Apart from these direct references to 
other texts, we find a marked shift in the character of 
the poems. Whereas Poems 1 and 2 are largely parae- 
netic, from Poem 3 onwards, Sgouropoulos criticizes 
the emperor sharply, thus indicating an evolving rela- 
tionship between Sgouropoulos and his addressee. 
Poems 6b-8 do not comprise the sequel to 
16a, a group without doubt connected by a common 
addressee. The two sets of poems are very different in 
both form and content: 6b-8 are written in political 
verse rather than in octosyllables and depict the emperor 
in unreservedly positive terms, sharply in contrast with 
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the blend of entreaty, exhortation, admonishment, faint 
praise, and frank abuse that so remarkably characterizes 
poems 1-6a. 


Dating 
What little information we have about Sgouropoulos 
himself comes from the rubric to his poems, where 
we learn his name, his profession as protonotarios, 
his domiciliation in Trebizond, and the name of his 
addressee, the emperor Alexios.* As argued above, 
Poems 1-6a were most likely addressed to the same 
emperor, and historical references in these poems allow 
us to identify him—and also thus to date these texts.!? 
While several passages in the poems can tentatively be 
linked to documented events, there are three clear his- 
torical landmarks that allow for a high degree of cer- 
tainty in our reckonings. The first landmark consists of 
an allusion to Alexios’s aunt in Poem 4, where the author 
speaks about the addressee’s father (also an emperor) 
and the latter’s sister (Alexios’s aunt), who was herself 
an empress.'* The only person who fits this description 
is Anna Anachoutlou (d. 13.42, 1. 1341-1342),)? sister of 
Basil Megas Komnenos (d. 1340, r. 1332-1340). Anna 
seized the throne from Basil’s first wife, Eirene (d. 13.42, 
t. 1340-1341), in 1341, only months after Eirene had her- 
self assumed power upon her former husband’s death.1® 
Basil must thus be the father of the addressed emperor: 


12 His place of origin is unknown. Stefec, “Grabrede,’ 223, n. 70, 
suggests that he hailed from Trebizond, basing his argument on the use 
of some Pontic words in Sgouropoulos’s poetry (especially xapBavw 
[Poem 3.346] and youxovpyg [5.106 and 124, 6a.24]); yet these merely 
prove acquaintance with Trapezuntine culture and the Pontic dia- 
lect, not necessarily a personal origin. Also the name Sgouropoulos is 
usually associated with Constantinople and the Byzantine mainland, 
while no individual bearing this name is known to be of Trapezuntine 
origin (cf. PLP, nos. 24997-25036; see also A. Asp, “Trebizond and 
Constantinople: 1204-1453” [PhD diss., University of Birmingham, 
2019], 185—86, but with mistaken considerations of Poem 6a). Overall, 
the evidence is inconclusive. 


13. Fora bibliography of earlier arguments for the (controversial) 
identification of the emperor, see Stefec, “Grabrede” 204-205, n. 29; 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Avddexra, C'-«’. 

14 Poem 4.53-54: Tag amd TIS KactyvyTys / THS abyoboTys TIS 
deorotvyg / eripépwv deEedrcets (“bringing greetings from his sister, the 
augusta, the empress”). 

15 PLP, no. 12059. 

16 PLP, no. 12092. 
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Alexios II.!” The second landmark is a reference in 
Poem 1 to the recapture of Kerasous, the second most 
important city in the Trapezuntine empire, situated 
to the west of Trebizond.'* Sgouropoulos, honor- 
ing the emperor for this exploit and exhorting him to 
build a fort for the city, must be referring to its capture 
and devastation by the Genoese in 1348, as described 
by Michael Panaretos in his chronicle, and its subse- 
quent reconquest, which, according to the fourteenth- 
century official Andrew Libadenos, had taken place 
sometime before 1354.!? Poem 1 can thus be dated with 
confidence to between Alexios’s assumption of power 
in 1349 and 1354.7° Finally, Poem 6a can be dated to 
sometime after 28 September 1351, the day of Alexios’s 
wedding with Theodora Kantakouzene (d. before June 


17 According to the chronicle of Michael Panaretos, Basil died on 
6 April 13.40, a date falling close to that of the death of Alexios’s father 
on 30 April 1340, as Sgouropoulos records it (Poem 4.15—-16), thus cor- 
roborating the proposed identification of the emperor's father. 


18 On Kerasous, see Bryer and Winfield, Pontos, 126-34. Note, 
however, that they wrongly date Sgouropoulos to the reign of Alexios 
IL, which affects their narrative about the history of the city. 


19 See M. Panaretos, Chronicle 86.14-15 (Karpov, Shukurovy, and 
Kryukov, Mikhail Panaret, 86) and A. Libadenos, Periegesis 73.32-33 
(O. Lampsides, ed., Avdpéov AiBadyvod Bloc xal épya [Athens, 1975]). 
However, as some scholars identified Sgouropoulos’s addressee 
as Alexios II Megas Komnenos (1282-1330, r. 1297-1330; PLP, 
no. 12084), basing their argument on Poem 1, they identified the cap- 
ture of Kerasous with Alexios II’s victory over the Turks in this city 
in 1301 (cf. Bryer and Winfield, Pontos, 129, n. 42; Karpov, Istoriia 
Trapezundskoi imperii, 567). My dating of Poem 4 excludes this 
interpretation. 

20 R. Stefec in a written communication from 3 April 2021 has 
argued that the poem includes hints that Alexios might have been 
co-emperor at the time of the recapture, not sole emperor. The 
phenomenon of co-emperorship is well attested for Trebizond, 
but that Alexios could have been the co-emperor to Michael 
Megas Komnenos (1285~after 1355, r. 1344-1349) had not been 
suggested before (on co-emperorship in Trebizond, see Stefec, 
“Urkundentatigkeit” 385-87). In Poem 153-54, Sgouropoulos states 
that by fortifying Kerasous and stabilizing his power, Alexios should 
“advance to the summit of the whole empire” (ottw diabyg mpd¢ bos 
/ td THs Ohyg Baothetac). While this may be understood as a rather 
general statement that Alexios would secure the foundations of his 
power, it might also refer to him taking undivided control (which in 
the moment of the poem’s composition he did not have). If Alexios 
was indeed co-emperor, the poem could have been written at any 
moment after the attack of the Genoese in 1348, even before Alexios 
assumed sole power. 


1400), as it contains a reference to the emperor's wife 
(vv. 6a.38-40).7! 

A further historical problem is posed by the meta- 
phoric description of an opponent of Sgouropoulos as a 
nefarious “owl” (Poems 5.100—-143, 5.218—28, and 6a.19— 
35), the identity of whom remains unknown. Niketas 
Scholarios (d. 1361) and Michael Panaretos would each 
be a plausible candidate. The latter served the emperor 
as notarios from 1350 onwards and was protonotarios 
by 1363.7? Sgouropoulos’s rage would certainly be expli- 
cable if he had held this office before, and Panaretos had 
edged him out.?? Unfortunately, we do not know when 
exactly Sgouropoulos held the office of protonotarios, 
nor for how long, so the hypothesis cannot be verified.”* 
Niketas Scholarios, on the other hand, was a protago- 
nist in Trapezuntine politics in the 1340s and 1350s and 
counted among those propelling the boy Alexios into 
power, only to revolt against him in 1355. The dead owl, 
struck down by the emperor’s sword, might refer to 
the defeated Scholarios after this revolt.?* Finally, the 
onomatopoetic designation of the owl with the Pontic 
words youpyoupiwy and youpyovpyy (“screeching” and 
“the screecher;’ v. 5.106), might be interpreted as a ver- 
bal allusion to the office of youptlij¢, a bodyguard of the 
emperor.”° While the historical existence of this office 
has been firmly established, no record of the individual 
officeholders has survived.”’ All in all, the allusions in 


21 On Theodora, see PLP, no. 12068. On the date of their wedding, 
see Panaretos, Chronicle 88.30-36 (Karpov, Shukuroy, and Kryukoy, 
Mikhail Panaret, 88). 


22 See S. Kennedy, “Michael Panaretos in Context: A Historio- 
graphical Study of the Chronicle On the Emperors of Trebizond; BZ 
112.3 (2019): 899-934, at 902. 

23 See Kennedy, “Michael Panaretos in Context,’ 920-21. 


24 Kennedy, “Michael Panaretos in Context,’ 921, n. 95, additionally 
argues that Constantine Loukites was protonotarios under Alexios II 
for almost his entire reign and, following his death, under the reigns 
of Andronikos III, Manuel IL, and Basil Megaloi Komnenoi. The last 
reliable reference to him in this office comes from 1336, leaving little 
time for Sgouropoulos to have filled this position until that date. On 
the life of Loukites, see Stefec, “Grabrede,” 200-206. 

25 On Scholarios, see Karpov, Istoriia Trapezundskoi imperii, 
216-22, 

26 On the Pontic background of these words, see A. Papadopoulou, 
Tocopixey réicov tig Lovtinae Oadéxtov, Apy.TIévt. Tlapdptyua 3 
(Athens, 2016), 1066-67. On language, see below. 

27 ‘The office is mentioned in the Trapezuntine list of dignitaries 
345.18 (J. Verpeaux, ed., Pseudo-Kodinos: Traité des offices, Le monde 
byzantin 1 [Paris, 1966], 345). Itis a loan word from Turkish-Mongolian 
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Sgouropoulos’s poems are too vague to allow for confi- 
dent interpretation on this point. 

Establishing the chronological and sociopolitical 
background to Poems 6b-8 is even more challenging. 
While Poem 6b does not contain any historical refer- 
ences, Poems 7 and 8 deal with a political conflict involv- 
ing Trebizond. There are some hints of a relationship to 
Sgouropoulos’s other poems,”® which might identify 
the addressed emperor as Alexios III. Poem 7 contains 
extensive praise of the emperor and a political polemic 
against the infidel Latins, to one of whom the poem is 
addressed, but contains little historical information. 
We learn only that the emperor was married (v. 7.21), 
at some geographic distance from the poem’s speaking 
“T” (wv. 7.15-22), and a scion of the Komnenoi (v. 7.49). 
If the poem concerns Alexios, it could only have been 
written after 28 September 1351, due to the reference to 
the emperor’s marriage. Poem 8 is likewise addressed to 
the emperor and refers to a conflict with a certain rebel- 
lious d0¥&, with whom the speaker advises the emperor 
to reconcile. It is said that the emperor received help 
from the xaretévoc, coming from Caffa. The interpre- 
tation of the poem depends on the problematic iden- 
tification of this do¥€: it could either be the megas dux 
Niketas Scholarios, suggesting that the poem was writ- 
ten in the context of the latter’s revolt against Alexios in 
1355; or it could refer to the Venetian doge,”? and thus 
to a revolt of the Venetians that the Genoese helped 
to suppress. Michael Panaretos describes a conflict 
between these two Italian groups in 1352, but the actual 
events (the Venetians came to Trebizond to attack the 
Genoese) do not fit with the poem.?? Still worse, both 
of these dates are problematic, as in v. 8.18, the speaker 
urges an effort at reconciliation with the dové upon the 
emperor and his “sons” (uet& tay viv vidv gov), the plud 
ral form indicating that the emperor in question had 
at least two of them. As Alexios III’s first (illegitimate, 


qur¢i/qor¢i. On the office and its etymology, see R. Shukurov, The 
Byzantine Turks, 1204-1461, The Medieval Mediterranean 105 (Leiden, 
2016), 266-67 and 412. 

28 See, for instance, the use of the neologism tayxocpord8yt0¢ 
in 1.22 and 8.27, unattested elsewhere (cf. LBG s.v.); and the direct 
addressing of the infidel Latin at the end of Poem 7.43-50, which 
resembles that of the abominable owl in Poem 5.218—27. 

29 For the translation of Sov as doge, see LBG sv. 


30 See Panaretos, Chronicle 90.17-18 (Karpov, Shukuroy, and 
Kryukov, Mikhail Panaret, 90). 
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but honored) son Andronikos was born in 1355,71 and 
his second (and legitimate) son Basileios only in 1358, 
the poem could not have been written earlier than this 
latter date—several years after Scholarios’s revolt.?? It 
is also doubtful whether Sgouropoulos’s engagement 
by Alexios could have lasted that long, given the vitriol 
contained in his other poems, most likely written in the 
early 1350. 

It is thus impossible to date Poems 6b-8 with any 
certainty, and considering the differences in the poems 
in terms of form and of presentation in the manuscript, 
one wonders if they indeed belong to the same corpus 
as 1-6a. They were certainly written on a different occa- 
sion, maybe for a different emperor (or even by a differ- 
ent author?), but the meager and ambiguous evidence 
does not allow for any reliable conclusions to be drawn. 
For these reasons, poems 6b-8 will not be taken into 
account in the following analysis of Sgouropoulos’s 
poetic oeuvre. 


Language and Meter 


While a full analysis of Sgouropoulos’s use of lan- 
guage and meter will have to await a critical edition 
of the texts, some preliminary observations may help 
to situate his poems more deeply in their contexts. 
Sgouropoulos’s Poems 1-6a are written in unprosodic 
octosyllables, a meter developed from ancient anacre- 
ontics, which, by the fourteenth century, had taken a 
rather fixed rhythmic form.?+ Sgouropoulos generally 
follows these accentual rules: they are based on a duple 
rhythm, where one verse consists of two cola, with 
stresses always on the seventh, often on the third, occa- 
sionally on the first or fifth, but almost never on the even 


31 PLP, no. 12086. 
32 PLP, no. 12089. 


33 Stefec, “Grabrede,” 205, n. 29, suggests putting the poem instead 
into the context of the conflict with the Genoese in 1348 (in the 
course of which Kerasous was burnt), but this would mean that the 
emperor would have to be identified with Michael Megas Komnenos, 
who at this time was sixty-three years old, which does not fit with the 
reference to the addressee’s youth (v. 8.27). 


34 Fundamentally, see still T. Nissen, Die byzantinischen Anakreon- 
teen, SBMiinch (Munich, 1940). More recently, see M. D. Lauxtermann, 
Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres: Texts and Contexts, 2 vols., 
WByzSt 24 (Vienna, 2003-2019), 2:290-91, 323-24, 333-36, etc. 
(see index); F. Ciccolella, Cinque poeti bizantini: Anacreontee dal 
Barberiniano greco 310, Hellenica 5 (Alessandria, 2000). 
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syllables.?* Although the octosyllable was not nearly as 
widespread as the dodecasyllable and the political verse, 
it was used occasionally throughout the late Byzantine 
period and the entire Greek speaking world, regardless 
of the language register (learned, vernacular, and every- 
thing in between).3° From the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century onwards, it became popular in the vernacular 
tradition.*” This evidence suggests that the octosyl- 
lable, at this time, was a meter particularly suited for a 
wider audience, who would have attained varying lev- 
els of education. In Sgouropoulos’s case, too, the meter 
facilitates immediate understanding, as the rather short 
verses help the readers or listeners to structure the ideas 
neatly in their minds. However, other linguistic features 
show that a good amount of learning was required for 
full comprehension of these poems. 

The combination of accessibility with an elevated, 
high-register style is also evident in the patterns of 
Sgouropoulos’s use of language: the morphology and 
syntax in particular adhere to the rules of learned Greek, 
while the octosyllable, with its short cola, prompted 
a mainly paratactic, and thus easily comprehensible, 
syntax. On the other hand, Sgouropoulos’s clever use of 
numerous hapax legomena and rare words demonstrates 
a considerable degree of literary achievement on his 
part. This is shown in his coining of novel compounds 
(such as \M9ouapyapodédpos or ctonpoyvwuéw) and other- 
wise unattested nouns derived from commonplace ver- 
bal stems.3® The form duajxwdotous (Poem 1.159, from 
dvonxwéw) is furthermore a blending of the two rare 


35 See also Nissen, Anakreonteen, 75-76 on Sgouropoulos. 


36 On the more learned side, we find Makarios Kaloreites, John 
Katrares, Andronikos Palaiologos, Alexios Makrembolites, John 
Komnenos, Markos Angelos, and Manuel II Palaiologos, while the 
more vernacular texts in octosyllables include the Oracles of Leo, 
Constantine Hermoniakos’s Trojan War, various versions of the tale 
of Ptocholeon, some songs in Palaiologan romances, and love songs. 


37 A discussion of vernacular texts in octosyllables is included in 
G. Kechagioglou, Kpetixr éxdory ty¢ Ircoptus [Irwyohtovto¢: Oguata 
votepobularvtivis xar metabularvtivys doyotervias, Emiotyuovicy 
Eretypida tyg Diriocoduxrs Xxodye tov [averatypiov Oecowhovixys, 
Tlapdptyye 22 (Thessaloniki, 1978), 202-22 (briefly on Sgouropoulos 
on 218). 

38 Hapax legomena include \WGQouapyapoddpos (1.98, “bearing 
gems and pearls”), dmepavaplOuntos (2.85, “entirely innumerable”), 
adypoyvapovew (2.238, “to be iron-minded”), Td dixoddyjue (3.139, 
“trial”), Td mpaxtépyua (3.140, “tax collection”), a&twd8vto¢ (5.104, 
“slaughtered with an axe”), and 6 cxotodbt7¢ (5.109, “one diving into 


darkness”). 


words duoxwdéw and duayxoéw (both “to be hard of 
hearing,” see LSJ s.v.), possibly a case of a misremem- 
bered extravagant lexical choice.*? Sgouropoulos com- 
mands an extensive vocabulary, as demonstrated for 
instance by the employment of numerous synonyms or 
words from the same semantic fields in parallel verses 
(cf., e.g., Poem 2.362-64: aicypodoyla, uwpodoyta, and 
yuxog8dpor pyets; Poem 3.198-201: Hf o1odpa, H dip8épa,, 
FH unrwtn, TO dépac, TO tudtiov, H oxéry, and Td Atvody; 
Poem 4.5-6: 6 yevvijtwp, 6 toxeds, and 6 dutoatépos). 
He makes use of such linguistic variety—especially in 
parallelisms (one of his favorite rhetorical figures) — 
often by linking to homoioptota at the verse endings, 
which allow for an especially dense accumulation of 
subjects and ideas.*° Occasionally, Sgouropoulos uses 
Pontic words (xapBdviv, Poem 3.346; youpyovpys/ 
youpyoupiwy, 5.106 and 124 and 6a.24); when speaking 
about the caravan, Sgouropoulos himself notes that it 
is part of a “popular proverb” (dnusdys Adyos, cf. Poem 
3.34.4).4 Yet, on both the lexical and the morphologi- 
cal level, these examples are the exceptions rather than 
the rule, and they show all the signs of a deliberate and 
judicious use of such linguistic features. 

The same holds true for a passage in Poem 3.298- 
314, which is written in a peudo-Homeric idiom.” On 


39 Ithank Andreas Rhoby, who suggested this interpretation of the 
form to me. 


40 Examples of long parallelisms are numerous; see, for an espe- 
cially telling example, Poem 3.136-14.4: kal xatapyouuévey tévtav / 
toY Blwtixay kapdtov / Kal TAY doporoynudtwr / Kal tav diKohoyn- 
udtav / xal tov viv mpaxtopyudtwr, / otpatorédwv hvouévar / «al 
Todéuwy anpaxtotvtwy / Kai otoryelwy THY Tecodpwy / Kal PwoThpwv 
TaY ueyd\wy; for similar passages, see, among others, Poem 1.17382; 
2.50-543 2.167-73; 4.94—-98; 6a.7-18. 

41 On xoupyoupiwv/xoupyotpys, Papadopoulou, Taoropixdy Ae ixov 
ris Lov rixcis Oiadéxtov, 1066-67 (ed. youpyovpw Papatheodorides, but 
see also f. 469v with the reading youpyovpyy in Poem 6.24). 

42 Ei ykp écxov edvoutay / «al thy Sixatoxpiotay / otdOuia, Coyd Kol 
uétpa. / rARpy Sixarodoatac, / ob mpoéby tadta totror<, / hop Wpto dé «ell 
abévoc / tavady dpinperréwy / év yeipl tovtéwy mayxv / dditpav eOvéwy 
xdta, / «ddea TH Kdpon véuwy / dpeyvic érentbda / vwheuéws Siap- 
xéa. / Obvexa yap atpexiyg / Buctdijoc edepyéoc / Epoyy bow modidbev 
/ a Ovddburroio Kapyvwv / Kal Tods EpeBdOev Mag / Eprrovtac én’ ebw- 
Reta / Teptecoupévous xvedac / tHe Tpds KevOudVas Pi~w / Tod Copde- 
vto¢ didov / wo raunHdyy odhouévous (vv. 3.293-314, “For if [emperors] 
held the rule of law and justice as their scales and balance and mea- 
sure, then such things [as described in the above] would not hap- 
pen to them, but then sword and tall strength, [held] in the hands 
of these very illustrious [emperors], would rush against the wicked 
nations and crown their heads with glory, lending them [divine] 
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the level of morphology, we find phenomena such as 
uncontracted forms (e.g., diwpxéa instead of diapx7); the 
Aeolic genitive on -o1o and the metrical lengthening 0 to 
ov as in OvAdproN0; or the genitive without quantitative 
metathesis (e.g., BactAyjoc). The lexicon too is affected 
by the epic language (e.g., the epic words 16 hop or TO 
xdpyvov).*? However, Sgouropoulos does not refer to 
specific lines from Homer or other epic texts, but he 
uses the linguistic register to convey his message.** This 
observation is further corroborated by two other lin- 
guistic peculiarities featuring in the pseudo-Homeric 
passage in Poem 3, as it is supplemented, for instance, 
with a rare Euripidean word (ép¢d6ev, v. 308; cf. Orestes 
177) and the vernacular form {Ew (from iyve, v. 312). 
Sgouropoulos does not intend to play with specific 
hypotexts here, but rather to employ a startlingly 
eclectic style. 

Apart from this engagement with stylistic regis- 
ters, Sgouropoulos makes ample use of references to 
canonical texts. At times, he faithfully versifies a hypo- 
text, changing as little as possible to fulfil the require- 
ments of the octosyllable. Poem 1.5—12, for instance, 
is built on Gregory of Nazianzos’s funeral oration for 
Basil the Great, while Poem 5.14-21 is based on the 
account of the deacon Philip and the Ethiopian queen 


mercy constantly and unceasingly. It is because of the righteousness 
of the beneficent emperor that I [God] shall pour dew over his ven- 
erable <head> from the mountain tops of Olympus and that I shall 
cast the lions that come stealthily from hell for our perdition, clad in 
darkness, from far into the vaults of murky Hades as they are entirely 
wicked”). There are several problems with the text: y. 3.299 ed. tavady, 
but read with the manuscript tavady; v. 305 ms. odvexa, corr. with the 
edition to otvexa; v. 3.307 ed. baowrrodtd8ev, corr. to bow Todtd8ey; vv. 
3.308-9 ed. in reversed order, but read with the manuscript as quoted 
above; vy. 311 ms. xvaidac, but corr. with the edition to xvédag; v. 3.312 
ed. p7Ew, but corr. to Ew; v. 314 ms. raum(dyy, but corr. with the edi- 
tion to taurydyyv. The problems prove that the text was in fact easy 
to understand by neither the scribe (who generally offers a clean 
text, but makes various orthographical mistakes), nor by the editor 
Papatheodorides. Thanks to Marc Lauxtermann for his help with 
this passage. 

43 Aristophanes, too, may have left traces on Sgouropoulos’s lexi- 
con, as suggested by the word 4 otadpa in Poem 3.198 (cf. Clouds 10 
etc.), but this does not compare to the Homericizing passage. I thank 
the anonymous reviewer for pointing out this lexical choice. 


44 There are hardly any direct borrowings from Homer. An excep- 
tion is ax’ OvAvyroio xapyvav, but this is reminiscent of a formu- 
laic verse found several times in Homer (Iliad 1.4.4, 2.167, 4.74, 7-19, 
22.187, 24.121; Odyssey 1.102, 24.488) and not a deliberate allusion to 
a specific passage. 
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Kandake as told in Acts 8:27-39.4° However, general 
references to biblical language and imagery are much 
more frequent,*® while, in other contexts, Sgouropoulos 
refers explicitly to specific biblical authors, books, or 
texts, as well as to figures from classical antiquity, with- 
out necessarily referring to a specific passage in the text.*” 

In summary, the composition and full under- 
standing of Sgouropoulos’s verses require a profound 
education in terms of both linguistics and literary 
knowledge. His poems thus offer us a glimpse into the 
level of literary learning in Trebizond. Even if we can 
be sure that there were many fewer manuscripts avail- 
able in the Pontos than in Constantinople, linguistic 
training must still have been possible, as indicated by an 
extant J/iad manuscript from the library of Constantine 
Loukites (d. probably before 1349), a predecessor of 
Sgouropoulos in the office of protonotarios.*® Overall, 
Sgouropoulos’s linguistic, metrical, and rhetorical 


45 Gregory, Oration 43, 37.19-21 (J. Bernardi, ed., Gregoire de 
Nazianze: Discours 4243, SC 384 [Paris, 1992]); see also K. Kubina 
in Epistolary Poetry in Byzantium and Beyond: An Anthology with 
Critical Essays, ed. K. Kubina and A. Riehle (New York, 2021), 351: 
Sgouropoulos: got yup Kal tadta Adyos / Tararay dvdpav tavadowy, 
/ btitdvog Eartvys / medkevdc éotw byetag / Kal rydd ToMAKIs yijpac / 
tvetuatt ypiabev TH Oelw, / cal cvuBoducddc éyeipet / Kal vexpods  tp0- 
Suyia. Gregory: Todto tpocKeic8w tois nahatois Sinyjuaory, Sti tévog 
byetav yapiletou, ol mpoOvuia vexpods dviotyat, Kal mda yas ypiaOev 
1@ IIvedyett. For Philip, cf. Acts 8:27: Bacthicons Aifiérwy ... &¢ Fv 
ent rdans tic yalys adti¢. Sgouropoulos 5.20-21: 6 eri tHe vals MaONS 
/ Bactticons Aibtérwv. Acts 8:36: dod towp, tl xwAvet we BanticOf- 
vo; Sgouropoulos 5.23, 26 and 28: idod bdwp, dod udva /... / tixwdvet 
pe Suyavta /.../ Kev tois pelOpors Barrtic Sivan; Acts 8:38: xatébnouv 
dudédtepor sic t6 HOwp. Sgouropoulos 5.38-39: tva xatabouev dudw 
/ Tpd¢ Td HOwp, mpd Td Hedus. Acts 8:39: nvedusa xuptou hpmacev TOV 
®furrov. Sgouropoulos 5.46-47: kav tov Ouro apracy / rreduc 


Qetov év widépr. 

46 Cf, for instance, in Poem 1: vv. 1.76—80 (Ps. 126:1); 1.81-86 (Prov. 
22:1); 1.172 (1 Chron. 29:17, Ws 1:1, Col. 3:22); 1.276 (Col. 4:6). 

47 For biblical references, cf., e.g., Poem 1.81 (Solomon); 1.161-63 
(Psalm 30 and David); 2.80 (David); 2.114 (Solomon); 4.65 (Moses); 
4.72 (Deuteronomy, Ten Commandments); 5.108 (Moses’s dietary 
rules); 5.211 (Paul); 6a.25 (Moses’s dietary rules). As to classical figures, 
cf, e.g., 187-91 and 5.188—89 (Alexander the Great); 3.21 (Sirens); and 
3.313 (Hades). 

48 On Loukites’ life, see Stefec, “Grabrede, 200-206. Three codi- 
ces of his library are extant: Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, I 58 
sup. (Iliad); Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ottob. gr. 211 
(Thucydides, Dionysius of Halicarnassus); and Paris, Bibliothéque 
nationale de France, gr. 2154 (Galen); see Stefec, “Aspekte,” 215. From 
a letter of Theodore Hyrtakenos we know that Loukites, to complete 
his library, asked his former teacher for a manuscript of the Odyssey; 
see Letter 56.4.4-54 (A. Karpozilos and G. Fatouros, ed., The Letters 
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choices clearly mark him as a learned author who would 
expect his intended audience to understand highbrow 
literature and to appreciate his playfulness with the lan- 
guage register. 


Praise, Abuse, and Advice 


Following the information in the rubric that Sgou- 
ropoulos’s poems are “encomiastic verses,” most schol- 
ars have classified them as laudatory texts. This is a 
serious misinterpretation: their main focus is in fact 
paraenetic, although they contain—as paraenetic texts 
usually do—laudatory as well as critical passages. What 
makes them unique is their often defamatory character 
and the overt verbal abuse of the emperor. A review of 
these poems shows how these elements are entangled 
and bear witness to Sgouropoulos’s evolving relation- 
ship with Alexios. Finally, the volatile character of the 
genre necessitates a broader discussion of their place in 
Byzantine literary history. 


The Poet and His Emperor: 
Little Love and Much Rancor 


Poem 1 is the first that Sgouropoulos addressed to the 
emperor, most likely soon after his coronation in 1349.*? 
The poet sent it as a letter in verse from Trebizond to 
Kerasous, where the emperor must have been at the 
time, a conclusion based not only on the spatial distance 
referred to in the poem (see vy. 1.259-66), but also on 
his reference to his words being written down (v. 1.30) 
and that his greetings could only reach him remotely 
(vy. 1.23—-29). In the first section, Sgouropoulos lays out 
his affection for the emperor and expresses his desire 
to speak to him (vv. 1-32). As a captatio benevolentiae, 
Sgouropoulos uses the description of an imaginary 
proskynesis before the emperor, touching his knees and 
kissing his feet and hands (vv. 1.23-29), a verbal mani- 
festation of one of the central gestures of obeisance in 
Byzantine court protocol.*° He goes on to say that he 
now daringly addresses the emperor, using the word 


of Theodoros Hyrtakenos: Greek Text, Translation, and Commentary 
[Athens, 2017], 220). 

49 Fora full translation and commentary of Poem 1, see Kubina and 
Riehle, Epistolary Poetry, 236-51 and 350-55. 

50 See R. Macrides, J. Munitiz, and D. Angelov, Pseudo-Kodinos 
and the Constantinopolitan Court: Offices and Ceremonies, BBOS 15 
(Farnham, UK, 2013), 386-87. 


Tohunpss (v. 1.31) to describe his audacity, as is coms 
mon in poems to the emperor, often in connection 
with a plea.*? While this makes for a decent beginning 
to a poem addressed to a new emperor, the main sec- 
tion is devoid of encomiastic elements, rather focusing 
on advising the emperor on how to be a virtuous ruler, 
and more specifically how he should act with regard 
to the recaptured city of Kerasous (vv. 32-258). Aside 
from boilerplate exhortation, such as the recommen- 
dation to strive for imperial virtue, the poem stands 
out for its lengthy counsel concerning the politics of 
the day. Having acknowledged Alexios’s achievement, 
Sgouropoulos directs the emperor’s mind toward 
securing his hold on power. At first he admonishes the 
emperor to scorn lucre and luxury, just before setting a 
little barb into his side with the following: 


AW odk Exetg obdE AiBous 

ob0# ThAavta ypvatou 

obd8 ddipen Trorkia, 

Tove Bactdtkods pavdvac: 

oida yap, Kav olwmyons. (vv. 1122-26) 


But you do not have gems nor talents of gold 
nor [those] colorful mantles, the imperial 
cloaks—I know this, even if you keep it quiet. 


In the light of the idealized disdain of wealth, this 
description of the poverty of Alexios (at least by impe- 
rial standards) might seem positive; but it does not 
make for a flattering picture of a young emperor with- 
out even a mandyas, the garment which an emperor 
in Constantinople at this time would wear at his cor- 
onation.°” Sgouropoulos’s trenchant remark about 
his finances segues into some concrete advice: while 
urging the emperor to fortify the city of Kerasous, 


51 See R. Macrides, “The Ritual of Petition,” in Greek Ritual 
Poetics, ed. D. Yatromanolakis and P. Roilos, Hellenic Studies Series 3 
(Cambridge, MA, 2004), 356-70, at 364-65. 

52 See M.G. Parani, Reconstructing the Reality of Images: Byzantine 
Material Culture and Religious Iconography (r1th to 15th Centuries), 
The Medieval Mediterranean 41 (Leiden, 2003), 15-16, and Macrides, 
Munitiz, and Angelov, Ps.-Kodinos, 229, n. 661. However, nothing 
is known about the imperial garment used at the coronation of an 
emperor in Trebizond (in general on imperial portraits in Trebizond, 
see T. Bardashova, “Imperial Portraits of the Grand Komnenoi of 
Trebizond [1204-1461], in Late Byzantium Reconsidered: The Arts of 
the Palaiologan Era in the Mediterreanean, ed. A. Mattiello and M. A. 
Rossi [London, 2019], 207-16). 
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Sgouropoulos tells Alexios not to fear indebtedness, 
for in the case of failure the debts would be waived. 
Sgouropoulos hereby refers to maritime loans, on which 
repayment was not required in the case of shipwreck or 
piracy, with the lenders bearing the losses.°? However, 
Sgouropoulos expects that Alexios would be unable to 
act on his advice, as he would not find willing creditors 
(v. 1150-51: et 58 Sdvetov ody etpys—/ oldu yap ws odx 
edpyjcetc /... (“But if you do not obtain a loan—and 
I know that you will not obtain any...”]). In effect, 
Sgouropoulos hints at not only Alexios’s impecunious- 
ness, but also his poor financial credit. Hence, the only 
remaining option for the emperor would be to plead 
with the wealthy for money, using the services of his 
shorthand-writing notaries (vv. 1.152—58). Sgouropoulos 
thus recommends the service of the notarioi of the 
chancery, which he had headed at some unknown 
point.>* If he did so when the poem was written, the 
passage should be read as a piece of self-advertisement, 
stressing how important and useful the protonotarios 
would prove for the emperor. Slightly mitigating his 
daring critique, only a few verses later the poet gives his 
words a more playful aspect: Bacthed, doteta tadta, / 
TAN THs HAnPetas Evdov (wv. 1166-67, “Emperor, these 
words are said in sport, but contain a kernel of truth’), 
thus referring to the concept of asteiotes, playfulness or 
learned wit.>* Nonetheless, he paints the portrait of a 
remarkably weak emperor, reflecting the lack of politi- 
cal stability in contemporary Trebizond. 

The rest of the poem is a detailed description 
of what Alexios should do if he wants to become a 
renowned, godly, and virtuous emperor: he should 
fortify the citadel of Kerasous, which was originally 
founded by an unnamed megas logothetes (vv. 1184-92). 


53 Such maritime loans had been granted since antiquity and are 
known in Byzantium, e.g., from the Rhodian Maritime Code (see 
D.G. Letsios, Néuos Podtwr Navtixd¢: Das Seegesetz der Rhodier: 
Untersuchungen zu Seerecht und Handelsschiffahrt in Byzanz, 
Aynvocteduata vavtiKod dtxatov 1 [Rhodes, 1996], and, on the later 
period, G. Makris, Studien zur spatbyzantinischen Schiffahrt, Collana 
storica di fonti e studi 52 [Genoa, 1988], 272-74, with a translation of 
Sgouropoulos 1.133—57, at 295). 

54 On notaries in Trebizond, see Stefec, “Grabrede,’ 224-25 with 
nn. 72-73. 

55 On the meaning of asteiotes, see K. Beyer and M. Griinbart, 
“Urbanitas und dotetéty¢. Kulturelle Ausdrucksformen von Status 
(10.15. Jahrhundert): Einfithrung in die Tagungsthematik,’ FS 45 
(2012): 169-80 and F. Bernard, “Asteiotes and the Ideal of the Urbane 
Intellectual in the Byzantine Eleventh Century,’ FS 47 (2013): 129-42. 
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This would do great good for the city, and along with 
Alexios’s (envisaged) foundation of charitable insti- 
tutions, would ensure the latter a residence in Eden, 
bearing the following inscription: Arz&lou Bacthéwe 
/ aiwvia povy abty, / a&vtl tod mpd¢ Kepacodvta / 
Toma Bévtog TrOMyviov (vv. 1.255—58, “This is the emperor 
Alexios’s eternal abode granted for the fort he built at 
Kerasous”).°° This inscription transposes the Byzantine 
habit of honoring donors in epigrams inscribed on 
buildings to the celestial spheres, where God himself 
honors Alexios (no scant reward for a human being). 
At the end of the poem, Sgouropoulos adds his 
hope that the emperor would return soon to see him 
and extends his best wishes (vv. 1.259-99). While his 
closing sentiments conform to the expectations a 
reader would have of a text directed to the emperor, 
explicit praise is notably stingy even in this final pas- 
sage, reduced to a smattering of epithets such as “sun” or 
“morning-star” (1.260—61), or “giver of light” (cf. 1.269- 
70: dwtodéta, dwtobdre, / dwtordpoye Avyvita). OF 
course, being only eleven at the time of his coronation, 
Alexios had not yet had the chance to amass the suc- 
cesses for which he could have been praised under the 
classic encomiastic categorization of deeds (mpdEetc). 
However, Byzantine rhetoricians knew well how to 
deal with the situation: the panegyrist could describe 
the childhood virtues of the /audandus, foreshadowing 
great future achievement, and praise his origin (yévoc).>” 
Nothing of this sort appears in Poem 1. On the other 
hand, Sgouropoulos does include more extensive praise 
of someone said to possess “sound knowledge, pro- 
found prudence, a sharp mind, and a seasoned under- 
standing”: an unnamed megas primmikerios, counselor 
to the emperor, who presumably was acting as a kind of 
guardian for the boy emperor.>® That he receives more 
praise than the emperor is implicitly uncomplimentary 


56 For the meaning “fort” for toA{yviov in Byzantine sources, see, 
for instance, K. Belke, Bithynien und Hellespont, TIB 13 (Vienna, 
2020), 572. 


57 Fora theoretical discussion of this technique, see, in the con- 
text of the birthday speech, Menander Rhetor, On Epideictic Speeches 
160.23-35 (D. A. Russell and N. G. Wilson, eds., Menander Rhetor 
[Oxford, 1981], 160). 

58 See vy. 1.271-76: [Alexios,] 2ywv abuBovhov év nator / TptuptKhplov 
tov péyay, / dyatvovta tiv yvaow, / Babvyvayova tis ppévas / Kal Tov 
vodv mervivauévoy / Kal tov \éyov Aptuuévoy. Unfortunately, it is not 
possible to identify him. 
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for the latter, and it also suggests that he, rather than 
the child Alexios, was the actual addressee of this poem. 

In summary, Poem 1 stands out for the detailed 
advice on contemporary events expressed by the 
author. While the moral exhortation contained therein 
is merely of a general, abstract character, conforming 
to the conventions of paraenetic texts, Sgouropoulos 
calls Alexios to action in a most specific and substantive 
manner. In this way, the poem’s content is representative 
of a trend in late Byzantine panegyric, which became 
much more concrete than its antecedents in regards 
to contemporary historical matters.*? At the same 
time, the almost complete lack of praise directed to the 
emperor, together with the remarks on his weak social 
and financial position, clearly set this poem apart from 
other poems or orations addressed to the ruler. 

Yet more striking is the almost complete lack of 
praise in Poem 2, where we find three encomiastic verses 
out of a total of 438 octosyllables.°° Even for a text with 
a paraenetic focus, this is remarkable, as exhortation 
and praise usually go hand in hand. Similarly to Poem 1, 
the text starts with a captatio benevolentiae describing 
the poet’s passion for Alexios, which urged him to com- 
pose this long poem for his edification (wv. 2.1-28). At 
the beginning, Sgouropoulos comments on, and apolo- 
gizes for, his repeated addresses to the emperor: 


evoyhodper, otepnpédpe, 

ovvEexeis Tas UTOUVICELS 

emipépovtec cig TAKTOS: 

TANI0¢ yap Kal Kdpo¢ Adyou 

axons TOAguIds TIC, 

ae udbe THY aitlov, 

iva dacys Thy cvyyvapny. (vv. 2.1-7) 


We annoy you, crown-wearer, continuously 
bringing up copious reminders—for mass and 
surfeit of words is hostile to the ear. But learn 
the reason for it, so that you forgive me. 


59 On this trend, see D. Angelov, “Byzantine Imperial Panegyric as 
Advice Literature (1204~-c. 1350), in Rhetoric in Byzantium: Papers 
from the Thirty-fifth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, Exeter 
College, University of Oxford, March 2001, ed. E. Jeffreys, SPBS 11 
(Aldershot, UK, 2003), 55-72, at 58-70. 

60 Cf. vy. 2.426-29: obdtw, tolvuv, déomotd pov, / KoouomdOyte 
yevvada / dyav xatyyhoiouéve / Kol TOMA AchauTpoueve. 


This opening suggests that the emperor had not heeded 
Sgouropoulos’s previous counsel and needed—in the 
author’s opinion—further guidance. At the same time, 
the humility topos is a way of defending the parrhesia, 
the freedom of speech necessary for advice, which in 
its very essence can be seen as critical since it implies 
that the addressee could improve his conduct.® This is 
further described in the following verses: 


Tw yap 6 Cho tTpéxwv 

€preTat MPO elonynoels 

NOrKds Te Taparvecets 

Kal orovdalet mapact hoc 

TO Siddhopov Kal wégov 

Bacthéws tpdc Tov SodAov, 

UpYOVTOS TPOS APYOWEvoUS 

Kal deondtov Tpdc Tov Oijuov. (wv. 2.20-27) 


Again, zeal rushes and goes forward to instruc- 
tion and ethical exhortation, and is eager to 
present the difference and distinction between 
an emperor and a slave, a ruler and the ruled, 


and a lord and the people. 


Indeed, most of this poem is dedicated to an exposition 
of the imperial virtues, offering the promised “instruc- 
tion and ethical exhortation | parainesis].” Sgouropoulos 
also names the guiding theme of his exhortations, namely 
the illumination of the difference between the emperor 
and his subjects. Clearly these are paraenetic verses. 
Exhortations dominate the central part of the 
poem (vv. 2.29-411); their content is familiar from 
texts about kingship or so-called mirrors of princes.°* 
Sgouropoulos frequently repeats that it is of utmost 
importance to understand the essential difference 
between an emperor and his subjects. He contrasts the 
noble lion, king of the animal world, with the base mon- 
key, and admonishes the emperor to be as strong as lions 
and eagles.°? Only through inner virtue will Alexios 


61 See B. Beer, “Parrhesia,”” RAC 26 (2014): 1014-33. 
62 This term is problematic as a genre name; see below, n. 117. 


63 For lions and monkeys, see 1.114-21 and 5.14.4—58; for lions and 
eagles, 5.159-87. See also 3.230-52, where Sgouropoulos declares that 
the earthly kings resemble lions that do not roar and eagles without 
plumage. On the lion and the eagle as standard emblems of imperial 
power, see T. Schmidt, Politische Tierbildlichkeit in Byzanz: Vom spa- 
ten 11. bis zum beginnenden 13. Jahrhundert, Mainzer Ver6ffentlichun- 
gen zur Byzantinistik 16 (Wiesbaden, 2020), 75-163. The comparison 
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truly be a (legitimate) emperor, otherwise he will 
have the name of an (illegitimate) “tyrant” (tUpavvoc 
‘yevdavuu0s, v. 2.68). The poet continues with the fole 
lowing admonitions: The emperor should be pious, 
God-loving, and an imitator of Christ as well as of the 
kings David and Solomon.®* He should furthermore 
disdain earthly wealth,® refrain from being haughty,°° 
show steadfastness and sympathy,®’ be ever wakeful,°* 
acquire learning and honor the literati,®? be merciful 
and generous,’° et cetera. Sgouropoulos then ponders 
morality by comparing three gems (&Sduac “diamond,” 
udyvys “magnet,” and i8oc Avda “Lydian stone,’ used 
to assay gold, vv. 2.15559) with the qualities an emperor 
should possess. He continues on with an ekphrasis of 
the emperor’s body,”? but instead of describing the 
imperial body in its (moral) beauty, Sgouropoulos 
paints an ideal image. The emperor should have amouth 
such as Christ’s, his hands should be ready to give mercy, 
his feet should equal those of the apostles hurrying on 
the pious roads of peace, et cetera.’* These are refer- 
ences which all recur prominently in the paraenetic and 
encomiastic texts of the age. However, in some cases we 
find references to a more specific piece of advice related 
to Sgouropoulos’s personal situation, indicating that he 
may have been under pressure with his position at court 
in question. He warns the emperor against heeding false 
counselors (vv. 2.238-42 and 2.361-67) and urges him 
to justly assign the court offices (vv. 2.290-300), which 


between the honorable lion and the base monkey is also proverbial, 
see LSJ s.v. ti8y koe 1.3. 

64 See, on the difference between the emperor and his subjects, 
2.41-62; on David, 2.80—113; on Solomon, 2.114—48 and 1.81—86. 
On the emperor as an imitator of God, see D. Angelov, Imperial 
Ideology and Political Thought in Byzantium (1204-1330) (Cambridge, 
2006), 191, and H. Hunger, Prooimion: Elemente der byzantinischen 
Kaiseridee in den Arengen der Urkunden, WByzSt 1 (Vienna, 1964), 
58-63. 

65 See 2.117—48; see also 1.92121. 

66 See 2.160-83. 

67 See 2.305-22. 

68 See 2.336. See also Hunger, Provimion, 94-100. 

69 See 2.352—67; see also 5.73-90. 

70 See 2.368-87 and 3.241-52. See Hunger, Provimion, 137-53. 

71 See, for instance, on Manuel Philes, K. Kubina, Die enkomiasti- 
sche Dichtung des Manuel Philes: Form und Funktion des literarischen 
Lobes in der frithen Palaiologenzeit, BA 38 (Berlin, 2020), 104-7. 

72 See 2.341-42: 2oTw yodv Xpiotod tO otdua / 6 tod Bacthéws 
atéua; on the hands, 2.368-87; on the feet, 2.388-402. 
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leads one to suspect that Sgouropoulos had been losing 
favor and influence at court. 

The poet concludes Poem 2 by returning to the 
pronouncements at its beginning, now reflecting explic- 
itly on the difficulties that come with regularly advising 
an emperor at such length: 


"Eyet tic eimetv evtadOa 

Tpdg Huds Tods oTrYOTASKoUG, 
dt Aypwdodpuev’? tows, 
Bacthéa otepyddpov 
Oeodidaxtov év taoWw 
diacelovtes Tois Adyots 

Kal Tes dKous TOIs TTIYOLG 
TAYTtOvtEs ody dkapTeig, 
TA épobuev Kal mpdg TodTov, 
ti TH ueycha TadTO 

Kal evpvywpa TeAdyy 
déxovTat Kal TOUS YEIUdppoUs 
Kall Tyyes wrKkpas DOdTWY 
doTEvoYWpH Ts THVY. (VV. 2.412—25) 


Somebody might say to us, the weavers of these 
verses, that we talk frivolously, as we are con- 
founding the crown-bearing emperor, in all 
respects taught by God, with our words, and we 
are striking his ears with our verses in vain. But 
we would say to this person that also the grand 
and wide sea receives rivers and small springs of 
water without discrimination. 


This is ahumility topos well-known from texts addressed 
by an inferior to his master. Sgouropoulos furthermore 
refers to himself as a otiyomdKog (“weaver of verses,” 
“versifier”), a rare term with a colloquial connotation 
and used as a way of ridiculing or humiliating a bad 
poet.’* He thus seasons his advice with a pinch of 


73 Papatheodorides, “Avéxdotot atixot,” 270, following the manu- 
script Anpododpev. 

74 A passage in Thomas Magistros’s Ecloga proves the colloquial 
nature of the term, as he advises the reader striving for an Atticist style 
to use iduBwy goydtng (“producer of iambs”) rather than attyorAdKog 
to describe a poet: Magistros, Ecloga 189.16-17 (F. Ritschl, ed., 
Thomae magistri sive Theoduli monachi ecloga vocum atticarum 
[Halle, 1832]). The so-called Horoscope of Trebizond corroborates 
this, as it speaks about poetry (otryorthoxta) in Trebizond performed 
by mimes (ratyvitat) for the people (%vOpwzot) (see S. Lampros, 
“Tparelovvtiaxoy mpooKdmioy Tod etoug 1336, Néoc EM. 13 [1916]: 
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self-ironic humility to improve the chance of a favor- 
able reception by the emperor. 

This humility has vanished in Poem 3. What he 
alluded to in Poem 2, his loss of favor and influence, 
seems now to have been fully realized. Sgouropoulos 
first sets out his causa scribendi by referring to the topos 
of the swan song; like the bird who sings a song before 
death, so is he close to death and hence emits his poem 
(vv. 3.1-30). While the swan song motif is well-known 
even to the present day, the image of the suffering poet, 
who addresses his patron with his last breath, was famil- 
iar in Byzantine poetic laments of intellectuals, and 
poets in particular, deploring the futility of their poetic 
pursuits.”*> What follows, however, is unparalleled 
in its vitriol: the central part of the poem combines a 
description of the imperial virtues and the recounting 
of the prerequisites for finding salvation in the eter- 
nal life with a fierce condemnation of the emperor for 
possessing none of these qualities (vv. 3.31-317), with 
general statements continuously interwoven with 
personal remarks by the poet. At the beginning of 
this passage, Sgouropoulos refers to a surfeit of words 
which one should avoid, this time without modesty, 
but with fierce accusations: tows e€etc tote Kdpov / TaV 
eudy dvotvynuator, / Ayyouat ckyw dé Tédoc, / ded, 
TaV av ddtKnudtwy (“maybe you will then grow weary 
of my misfortunes, and I will be rid, at last, of your 
injustice!,” vv. 3.35-38). While this is already overtly 


33-50, at 40.25-26: Toic rary viartas yapay «al xépdoc, «al exBdhocw 
véas otiyotthoxtas (“To the mimes joy and profit, and the publication 
of new poems”]). Here, one would think of popular songs in the ver- 
nacular (see G. Spyridakes, “Houta dyuwdav dopdtov cic Tparelotvra 
cata tov IA’ aidva, ApyTTévr. 16 [1951]: 263-66). Furthermore, an 
anonymous author uses its derivative ot1yotthoxéw ironically as a 
pejorative term in a verse letter to a monk writing poor verses: Ps.- 
Psellos 68.47 (L. G. Westerink, ed., Michaelis Pselli poemata, Teubner 
[Stuttgart, 1992], 451-55); on these poems, see W. Hérandner and 
A. Paul, “Zu Ps.-Psellos, Gedichte 67 (Ad monachum superbum) und 
68 (Ad eundem),” Medioevo Greco 11 (2011): 107-38; and F. Bernard in 
Kubina and Riehle, Epistolary Poetry, 329-32. 

75 Famous examples of such laments include poems by Theodore 
Prodromos (both in his learned poetry and in the Ptochoprodromika), 
Manganeios Prodromos, Michael Haploucheir, and Manuel Philes. 
See, among others, R. Beaton, “The Rhetoric of Poverty: The Lives 
and Opinions of Theodore Prodromos,’ BMGS 11 (1987): 1-28; A. 
Dyck, “Ptochoprodromos: AvdSeuay ta ypdupata and Related Texts,” 
ByzF 15 (1990): 45-52; E. Bourbouhakis, “‘Political’ Personae: The 
Poem from Prison by Michael Glykas. Byzantine Literature between 
Fact and Fiction” BMGS 31 (2007): 53-75; Kubina, Die enkomiasti- 
sche Dichtung, 195-98. 


confrontational, the poem’s tone becomes yet more 
enraged and abusive. Sgouropoulos expounds in great 
detail on how all men are equal before God and how 
often poor men are saved for their virtue while rich men 
are condemned. He intersperses these thoughts with 
comments on how he rejoices in these ideas: 


TOUTO TAPHYOPYLA Lov, 

TOVTO WuXayOyNLA Lov, 

TODTO Tapauvord Lov, 

TOUTO aTEpavds ror ddENS 

TOUTS Lol AauTpd Tidpa, 

St Bactreds odk eott 

KAT’ éxeivov TOV aidva 

6 16 dtkouov éxtpibwr, 

6 KATAMATHOV WS KOVIV 

TovS THs HhyPelac Adyous. (vv. 3.97-106) 


This is my comfort, this is my solace, this is my 
consolation, this is my crown of glory, this is 
my shining tiara, that he, who wipes out what 
is just, who tramples upon words of truth as if 
they were dust, will then be emperor no more. 


Sgouropoulos explains the changed tone of this poem: 
Kai hourdv 6 Adyos Hxet / Td ToPOdpEVvoy exhpdon, / 
ddhoBing yevouevys / Kal detding aipouévng (vv. 3.176- 
79: “And now the discourse comes to recount what 
I desire, as there is no more fear, and cowardice has 
disappeared”). This statement again refers to the con- 
cept of parrhesia, based on the poet’s freedom of fear, 
by letting go of all restraint toward the emperor. The 
author seems to have lost all hope that Alexios would 
ever accede to his exhortations, and so dares to speak 
frankly henceforth. In Poem 3, Sgouropoulos does not 
offer paraenesis, but rather harsh condemnations of 
the emperor’s ignoble behavior interwoven with state- 
ments on how a true emperor should behave. He goes 
on to depict a scene at the heavenly court, where he 
will become a “savagely leaping beast, a teeth-gnashing 
wolf” (8p &Mduevoc aypiac, / AUKog Tods dddvTAs 
Betywy, vv. 3.184—85) and convince the angels and the 
Lord that the emperor had demeaned him by deny- 
ing him well-deserved gifts, such as a cloak or a horse, 
as well as honor as a man of letters.”° The scene gets 


76 ‘The passage is quoted at the beginning of this paper. 
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even more provocative when Sgouropoulos recounts 
the Lord’s words in the first person (wv. 3.231-314), 
which teach imperial virtues and make it very clear 
that emperors will be judged according to their ethi- 
cal behavior, whereas imperial insignia will perish in 
the latter days. Just as remarkable as this direct speech 
by God is Sgouropoulos’s sudden switch to a rather 
obscure pseudo-Homeric idiom with a rare Euripidean 
inlay and a vernacular verbal form (vv. 3.298-314; 
see also above). The passage starts with a reference to 
Leviticus 19:35—-36 (cf. v. 3.295), the source of a com- 
mon expression to denote justice, only to switch to 
pagan imagery. Sgouropoulos argues that if kings are 
just, they will find eternal mercy and receive dew from 
Olympus’s mountain top, whereas the Lord will cast the 
wicked into Hades. As the verses do not refer to any 
specific passage in Homer or any other epic author, but 
rather make use of common epic vocabulary, it seems 
that Sgouropoulos did not wish to draw the audience's 
attention to the content of any possible hypotext, but 
to the eccentric language. 

Poem 3 ends with a dose of mock humility, with 
Sgouropoulos presenting himself as a bowing servant 
and bidding the emperor for justice, lest he be judged 
the way he judges. In an adynaton, the poet states that 
his admonitions are as futile as counting the leaves on 
a tree, etc. (vv. 3.318-46). He ends with the following 
words, directed to the emperor: T'éhagov horndy eic 
Thats, / Nye Tov Oyuwdy Adyov, / Tod Kuvdg KabvAax- 
tobvtog / 16 kapabaviy tapodevel (vv. 3343-46, “Have 
a good laugh, if you like, and speak the proverb ‘the 
dogs bark, but the caravan moves on”). In this con- 
text, the emperor’s laughter is a manner of deriding 
Sgouropoulos, with the proverb referring to the habit of 
rulers of ignoring their critics and continuing on, unre- 
formed, with their previous conduct. The saying is of 
oriental origin, but not found in medieval Greek, thus 
offering an example of how Sgouropoulos’s mind was 
embedded in the multicultural society of Trebizond.”” 

The difference between Poem 3, with its focus 
on abuse, and Poems 1 and 2 may well be explained by 
Sgouropoulos’s loss of favor—a plausible scenario, as we 
learn from Panaretos that there was conflict and con- 
fusion at court around 1350 when several offices were 


77 See, for example, the first printed collection of Persian proverbs 
from 1644 (T. Shurgaia, “The Earliest Printed Collection of Persian 
Proverbs,” Proverbium 29 [2012]: 307-30, at 324). 
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reassigned.’® While Sgouropoulos questions the social 
order by challenging the emperor in Poems 1 and 2— 
and presumably hopes to find a position in the new 
political configuration—once his advice transmutes 
into abuse in Poem 3, this very order is confirmed. 
For there is no doubt in Sgouropoulos’s vision of the 
Judgment that Alexios will appear there as an emperor; 
his only hope is that the fall of this unjust emperor 
would be effected eschatologically.”? 

Poem 4 would at first glance seem to mark a 
strong contrast to Poem 3, as it is the first to actually 
praise Alexios extensively—but only if it is read super- 
ficially. Sgouropoulos recounts how the emperor’s 
deceased father had behaved toward those visiting him 
(vv. 4.1-55) and reflects on how Alexios imitates and 
emulates his father’s behavior (vv. 4.56-90), before 
ending with laudatory verses and gestures of obeisance, 
the irony of which, however, is made clear (vv. 91-122). 
Sgouropoulos describes Alexios’s father, Basil, with epi- 
thets used commonly to refer to Zeus (cf. tepmxépavvoc 
(“delighting in thunder”] and vedednyepétys [“cloud- 
gatherer’”] in vv. 4.9-10),°° emphasizing the power and 
extraordinary rage of the emperor. About every “just 
plea” (cf. dvadopa dtxata, v. 4.1) heard, Sgouropoulos 
says, Basil would become furious. The poet would 
instead have approached the emperor “with hypocrisy” 
(v. 4.19: abv droxpicet), pretending to be bent with 
illness and looking wholly miserable. Falling for this 
fraud, Alexios’s father would then have listened sym- 
pathetically from dusk to dawn and felt great pain for 
the author on account of his words, made up “in great 
pretense” (v. 4.47: év ToMy oxyvorotia). In a rather 
sarcastic tone, Sgouropoulos adds that pretense would 
sweep away all the ignorant people (fr1¢ ode mapactpev 
/ breeds Tods dvortous, vv. 4.48-49), suggesting that 
Basil—fooled by Sgouropoulos’s simulated misery— 
was indeed ignorant in his judgment. Thus, the author 
turns ostensible praise of Basil for his generosity into 
criticism of the latter’s dull intellectual and perceptual 


78  Panaretos, Chronicle 88.12-18 (Karpoy, Shukuroy, and Kryukoy, 
Mikhail Panaret, 88). 

79 On Byzantine perceptions and calculations of the date of the end 
of the world, see with further bibliography W. Brandes, “Byzantine 
Predictions of the End of the World in 500, ro00 and 1492 AD, in 
The End(s) of the Time(s): Apocalypticism, Messianism and Utopianism 
through the Ages, ed. H.-C. Lehner, Prognostication in History 6 
(Leiden, 2021), 32-63. 

80 See LSJ sv. for references. 
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capacities. At the same time, the Homeric epithets for 
Basil at the poem’s beginning, seen in this light, appear 
as a means of ridiculing him, as the feckless emperor 
makes for a poor emulator of Zeus, king of the gods. 

In the following section, Sgouropoulos turns 
to Alexios, saying that he would now also praise him, 
for Alexios had in every way tried to follow God’s 
commandment, revealed to Moses, to honor father 
and mother (Exodus 20:12). Eager to equal his father, 
Alexios would leave those out in the cold whom Basil 
had rejected: 514 todto trepiodtyyets / Kai cvotéMetc 
THY Tarduny / Kal Tods iepods SaxtUAous / mpdg Tod< 
amevxtaiovg tovtw (“therefore you constrict and 
contract the palm of your hand and your holy fingers 
to those despised by him [i-e., your father], vv. 4.77- 
80). These lines are drenched in irony, given that 
Sgouropoulos began by describing how his addressee’s 
father reacted angrily against every well-founded plea. 
Equaling Basil thus means equaling a raving, merciless 
emperor who cannot tell truth from falsehood. 

At the end of Poem 4 we find the first dense accu- 
mulation of encomiastic epithets in Poems 1-6a. Most of 
them are connected to the speaker by the use of posses- 
sive pronouns in the first person, thus enhancing the per- 
sonal relationship between the author and his addressee 
(cf. eg., Zap TIS VuxAs wou peéya / TO Teprrvoy evtpdonud 
uov [“great spring of my soul, my pleasant delight,” wv. 
4.93-94]). In a humility topos, Sgouropoulos asks his 
addressee to accept his words as those of a child, as age 
makes people childish (wv. 4.102-13), and ends with a 
verbal proskynesis to the emperor (vv. 4.114-22). While 
this triad of praise, a humility topos, and proskynesis 
would seem to make for a suitable ending to an enco- 
miastic poem, Sgouropoulos subverts it, when he speaks 


about his allegedly childish words: 


as Vellonata varia 

déxou Tobe TapdvTas Adyous, 
Kav TpooTTaiwper év TOUTOIG 
abyyvwOt Tois yepartépotc, 
vymiades Yup TO Yijpac 

mpdg Toig kpivovaty evAdywe 
Kat dvtidpacty dicate: 

6 yep vods od vymace®? 

abv tpodpos Tehav Tots Adyotc, 


81 Papatheodorides, “Avéxdotot atixou.” 277, following the manu- 
script vymdcot. 


OW oddérrote TEGEITAL 
xloow dopaertatotg 
epedduevoc Tac Bibdotc. (vv. 4.102-13) 


As with the stuttering of children, accept these 
words, and if we make mistakes in them, excuse 
the elderly, for age is childish to those who judge 
wisely according to a just antiphrasis. For reason 
does not become childish when it is nurtured 
together with words, but it will never fall if it is 
planted upon the most secure pillars, the books. 


The clue to this passage is the word antiphrasis, a rhetori- 
cal figure in which a word or expression is used to denote 
its opposite and which is embedded in irony.’ Thus, 
that old age makes one childish seems true not for those 
who judge wisely (evAdyws), but, according to antiphra- 
sis, to those who do not. In fact, Sgouropoulos argues 
that an educated mind would under no circumstances 
lose its acumen. The seemingly humble and encomiastic 
ending of the poem is thus inverted in an ironic twist, 
and the hyperbolic praise is revealed as a deception. The 
passage is exceptional: although the use of irony was 
an important critical tool in Byzantine rhetoric, it was 
rarely used as boldly and explicitly as it is here.°? 

The opening section of Poem 5 (vv. 5.1-13) sur- 
prises with his address to the emperor as John (v. 5.10). 
It starts with some typical laudatory epithets, including 
the designation yapitavupos (“with the name of grace,’ 
v. 5.3) alluding to the Hebrew meaning of the name John 
(“God is gracious”).84 One would be tempted to identify 
this emperor as John III Megas Komnenos (1321/22- 
1362, ©. 1342-1344) if one were not aware that Alexios 
III’s baptismal name was John and was only changed 


82 On antiphrasis, see H. Lausberg, Handbuch der literari- 
schen Rhetorik: Eine Grundlegung der Literaturwissenschaft, 4th ed. 
(Stuttgart, 2008), §§586-87 and 904; G. Ueding, ed., Historisches 
Worterbuch der Rhetorik, 9 vols. (Tubingen, 1992-2009), 1:713-20. 
Sometimes, the definition of antiphrasis overlaps with the defini- 
tion of irony as “semantic inversion (saying one thing and meaning 
its opposite),” see E. Braounou, “Eirén-terms in Greek Classical and 
Byzantine Texts: A Preliminary Analysis for Understanding Irony in 
Byzantium, Millennium 11 (2014): 289-360, at 294, with a discussion 
of this reductive understanding of irony at 294-97. 

83 See Angeloy, “Byzantine Imperial Panegyric,’ 70-71. 

84 Cf. A. Rhoby, Byzantinische Epigramme auf Ikonen und Objekten 
der Kleinkunst: Nebst Addenda zu Band I “Byzantinische Epigramme 
auf Fresken und Mosaiken,” DenkWien 408 = Veréffentlichungen zur 
Byzanzforschung 23 (Vienna, 2010), 90. 
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to Alexios at the time of his enthronement in honor 
of his grandfather Alexios II, whose reign was gener- 
ally thought of as an age of security and prosperity.®° 
Sgouropoulos is in fact stripping the emperor of his glo- 
rious imperial name, suggesting that he is merely “John,” 
not Alexios, and unworthy of his imperial namesake, 
thereby undermining Alexios III’s imperial standing.*° 
The accumulation of encomiastic epithets (vv. 5.1-12) 
and the verbal proskynesis (v. 5.13) at the beginning of 
the poem now appear suspect in their hyperbolic char- 
acter in the light of the irony displayed at the end of 
Poem 4 and the mischievous appellation of the emperor. 

The poem then seemingly returns, at least at first, 
to an exclusively paraenetic mode. Sgouropoulos asks 
the emperor to heed him as his teacher (dWdoxanoc, 
cf. v. 5.36) and tells the story of Philip, one of the first 
seven deacons, who on a return voyage from Jerusalem, 
meets an unnamed servant of the Ethiopian queen 
Kandake and baptizes him (vv. 5.14-21; cf. Acts 8:27- 
39). According to hagiographical tradition, this ser- 
vant (later named Kandakes in Byzantine literature) 
acted as a missionary in southern Arabia and Ceylon 
and was celebrated among the saints in the Greek 
Orthodox Church on 30 June each year.’ In his poem, 
Sgouropoulos describes himself as Philip and asks the 
emperor to become the servant Kandakes. Despite the 
honor bestowed upon the latter as a missionary saint, 
this comparison is less than flattering as the servant in 
question was a eunuch, and he is explicitly addressed 
as such by Sgouropoulos (v. 5.19). Though eunuchs 
could hold high court positions in the early and middle 
Byzantine periods, for the entirety of the Byzantine 
era, eunuchs were unambiguously excluded from any 


85 Cf. Panaretos, Chronicle 88.4—5 (Karpov, Shukurov, and Kryukov, 
Mikhail Panaret, 88); on the change of his name, see R. Shukurov, 
“AIMA: The Blood of the Grand Komnenoi,’ BMGS 19.1 (1995): 161— 
81, at 171-76, who, however, misinterprets Panaretos in suggesting that 
John’s name was already changed soon after his birth. 


86 Ifone assumes that Alexios was co-emperor with Michael Megas 
Komnenos (see above, n. 20), the poem could have been addressed 
to the former before his renaming in 1349. This would rule out the 
hypothesis that the address is ironic. However, Poems 5 and 6a are 
intimately connected by the image of the dead owl (see below) and 
should be read in proximity to each other. In Poem 6a, Sgouropoulos 
explicitly speaks about the irony behind his verses (vv. 3 and 37: kat’ 
dvtidpacty), thus imposing an ironic flair on Poem 5 as well. Moreover, 
Poem 6a must be dated to after 28 September 1351, Alexios’s wedding, 
as his wife is mentioned. 


87 See Synaxarium, June 27 (Synaxarium CP, 787.6-9). 
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possibility of imperial accession.8* Equating Alexios 
with a eunuch was thus a stinging insult. This is not 
the only audacious aspect of the comparison. For just 
as Philip baptized the eunuch, Sgouropoulos states, he 
will baptize the emperor with wisdom: 


kal Bantiow ce Tunlw< 
Barticpe xervov Kat Eévov 
ev OVOLATL PYTOPWYV 
~ \ rd 
TOITOY Kal drroaddav 
Tis KoTuOhaUTODs Tpiddoc. (vv. 5.41-45) 


And I will baptize you with great honor in a 
novel and extraordinary baptism in the name 
of the rhetors, poets, and philosophers of the 


world-illuminating trinity. 


He refers to the trivium of Byzantine education (gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and dialectic) and thus offers a baptism 
of learning—a bold image, given that the usual “triad” 
in the baptism would be the trinity. Yet, through his 
baptism, the emperor would honor the literati and 
show great wisdom in his knowledge—otherwise, 
Sgouropoulos would have to die. That Sgouropoulos 
just subversively referred to his addressee with his bap- 
tismal name, denying his renaming, adds a second layer 
of delicacy, as it seems that “John” lacks the baptism he 
needs (and could receive by Sgouropoulos) in order to 
be “Alexios.” Together with the lengthy exposition of 
this idea, we get the impression that Sgouropoulos was 
(or at least thought it would have been appropriate to 
be) Alexios’s teacher, while the subversive details make 
it clear that he was frustrated by having either lost, or 
even failed to attain, this position.®? 

The second part of the poem is extraordinary in 
the acridity of its insults, but its concrete meaning is 


88 See S. Tougher, The Eunuch in Byzantine History and Society 
(Abingdon, UK, 2008), 28. Additionally, see C. Messis, Les eunuques 
4 Byzance, Dossiers byzantins 14 (Paris, 2014), especially 209-37, on 
the image of eunuchs in literary texts. See also N. Gaul, “Eunuchs in 
the Late Byzantine Empire c. 1250-1400, in Eunuchs in Antiquity and 
Beyond, ed. S. Tougher (London, 2002), 199-219, with a list of late 
Byzantine eunuchs at 209-11. 


89 Poem 6b.71-72 points in the same direction, as the author asks his 
addressee to honor his teacher and bestow gifts upon him. However, as 
argued above, it is unclear whether both the author and the addressee 
are the same as in Poems 1~6a, so the evidence of Sgouropoulos’s pos- 
sible activity as a school master remains inconclusive. 
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hard to grasp. The poet states that if the emperor should 
see an eagle owl on his table, he should be disgusted 
and have it immediately sent away (vv. 5.100120). 
Sgouropoulos describes the owl—presumably a meta- 
phor for an adversary of Sgouropoulos at court—as an 
abominable, filthy, half-decayed creature of the dark 
and refers to the dietary laws of the Old Testament, 
where Moses prohibits the Israelites from eating certain 
birds, among them various kinds of owls (cf. Leviticus 
11:13-19 and Deuteronomy 14:12-19). His description 
of this owl is vivid: 


Kav xatidys év tpancély 

TOV miapodeyov Bodoov, 
Ovycmaioy dexataiov, 
TTOUG wiapov dvaddec, 
aEwdOvtov ody Thavy, 
BapuKépadov tov Bovay, 
youprouplava youpyovpny,” 
tov axdBuptov év BiBrorc 
lepatc Tats ToD Mwcéwe, 
TKOTOOUTHY, VUKTIAEYOY, 
tov érriBourov dpvéote, 
Aaywots Kal Toig Kvwdd otc 
Kal Tois EpTovW ev TKETW 
mpotiBénevor sic Bpaatv 
Tolic & bpxwv dodaheto, 
OoTrep Ti TAV ZOWdiLwy 

Kal Tov Kabapay éx vduoD. (vv. 5.100-116) 


0 


And if you perceive on your table the filth- 
eating eagle owl, the ten day-old carcass, abom- 
inable, stinking cadaver, slaughtered with the 
axe and with deceit, the heavy-headed owl, the 
screeching screecher, a foul beast according 
to the holy books of Moses, diving into dark- 
ness, lurking in the night, creeping up on birds, 
hares, beasts, and serpents in the dark, [the 
owl] served up as a meal with assurances under 
oath that it is edible as it were, and pure accord- 
ing to the law. 


By all means the emperor should eat the owl himself, 
rather than offer it to his teacher. Sgouropoulos refers 
not only back to the Bible, but also to a tradition of 
negative associations with the eagle owl. The proverb 


90 Papatheodorides, “Avéxdotot atixou,” 279, youpyovpuy. 


“an eagle owl comes,” for instance, refers to a witless 
person.”! If now the emperor ate it and socialized with 
those loving it, neglecting his teacher, he would become 
one of them: abominable, dull, and wicked. The poem 
ends with a surprising turn toward the owl: 


Tévorto Toma Kad cot, 

Bodoe wapé, vvxTdrwy, 

Sti Korte dvayKatets 

ev TH Ypadelv Kal KUPTODY LE 

yépovta cvyKexvpdta 

Kal TPO TOV KyavaV TOUTWY, 

8t1 Géhovta Tove otixous 

ovK Gc we TeplKoWva, 

Ae every dvayKalers 

Tpd¢ aTtépavtov TO TAATOS. (WV. 5.218-27) 


May all the worst happen to you, filthy, day- 
blind owl, because you force me, an old man 
bent over even before these contests, to bow 
over my writings and twist my back, because 
you do not allow me to be briefin my verses, as I 
wish, but force me to boundless loquacity. 


It seems that Sgouropoulos was, or at least felt, obliged 
to write excessively long poems because the owl com- 
pelled him to defend his point at length. The descrip- 
tions of the owl, along with this final address, give the 


91 See Ps.-Zonaras, Lexicon, sv. Bodog: Roddos emiporté, ent Tav 
dovvéetov Kal Taxvopdvoy eipytat (J. A. H. Tittmann, ed., lohannis 
Zonarae Lexicon, 2 vols. [Leipzig, 1808], 1:397). The Poulologos, a 
late Byzantine vernacular poem including a sequel of ferocious, acri- 
monious debates between various birds, contains the story that the 
eagle owl (uod$0¢) came from the Tatar countries, whence it had 
fled to the Byzantine (Rhomaian) area. When asked to guard a herd 
of sheep, it fell asleep and consequently lost all of his flock. Later, 
the owl was caught, flayed, and its skin worn on a hat as a warning 
to all careless, sleepy shepherds (cf. vv. 621-53, S. Krawezynski, ed., 
O Tovrodéyos: Kritische Textausgabe mit Ubersetzung sowie sprachli- 
chen und sachlichen Erliuterungen, BBA 22 [Berlin, 1960], 132-39). 
A similar description is found in the Cyranides, where it is stated that 
worn as an amulet, the owl’s talon would protect one from black- 
mail: Cyranides 3.8 (D. Kaimakis, ed., Die Kyraniden, Beitrage zur 
Klassischen Philologie 76 [Meisenheim am Glan, 1976], 198). Stefec, 
“Grabrede,” 223 with n. 70, suggests that Sgouropoulos was possibly 
familiar with this text (with special reference to Poem 2.215-20 and 
Cyranides 1.13 [Kaimakis, Die Kyraniden, 73.11-13]). However, this 
kind of information about certain animals circulated widely and it is 
not necessary to suppose a direct reference, especially as no parallels 
in wording can be detected. 
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second half of Poem 5 a fiercely abusive character and all 
the more highlight the irony behind the praise, as well as 
the bitterness and anticipated futility of Sgouropoulos’s 
exhortations. 

Poem 6a, finally, makes use of literary techniques 
familiar from the first five poems, but its overall inter- 
pretation remains unclear as the text breaks up in the 
middle of a sentence, and it is impossible to know how 
many verses have been lost (v. 6a.50). Sgouropoulos 
starts with topical praise of the emperor (wv. 6a.1-18) 
and then returns to the description of the owl and how 
Alexios dealt with it (vv. 6a.19-50). At the beginning, 
he refers to Alexios’s name and descent by addressing 
him in a traditional manner as AyyeAwvope cat Aodxa 
(v. 6a.1, “by the name of Angel[os] and Doukas”), 
even though Alexios was a member of neither the 
Angeloi nor the Doukai families.?” Just as in Poem 
5, Sgouropoulos uses a seemingly laudatory appella- 
tion of the emperor as an ironic device. By ostensibly 
enhancing his nobility via a patently false association, 
he is in fact highlighting Alexios’s genealogically less- 
exalted status.?* That this is indeed ironic becomes 
indisputable on the evidence of the following verses: 
Kat’ avtippacw ducatay / érave... (“By means of a 
righteous negation I praise [you]... 
also v. 6a.37). Again, Sgouropoulos explicitly stresses 
that he is using the rhetorical device of antiphrasis, 
expressing praise where blame is meant. He then goes 
on to extol the emperor’s limbs, his virtues, and his wis- 
dom, referring to well-known and widely mentioned 
imperial virtues. Yet the antiphrasis leaves no doubt 
that what he is actually suggesting is that Alexios had 
none of these qualities. Poem 6a then refers back to the 
owl, but with an even more cryptic image than in Poem 
5: Sgouropoulos describes the emperor holding in his 
left hand a rotten and stinking carcass, condemned by 
Moses—in short, the very eagle owl that the author 
described earlier. Holding a sword with his right hand, 
the emperor is said to have burst out laughing, cutting 
the owl and swearing to God that it was no owl, and 


. vy. 6a.3-4, see 


92 See also D. I. Polemis, The Doukai: A Contribution to Byzantine 
Prosopography (London, 1968), 136-37. 

93 On praising qualities that the laudandus does not possess as a 
means of critique, see M. Mullett, “How to Criticise the Laudandus,’ in 
Power and Subversion in Byzantium: Papers from the Forty-third Spring 
Symposium of Byzantine Studies, University of Birmingham, March 2010, 
ed. D. Angelov and M. Saxby, SPBS 17 (Farnham, UK, 2013), 247-62, 
at 262. 
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then forcing his subjects to eat from it (vv. 6a.19-35). 
If for the pleasure of his wife, the empress, the emperor 
would force his friends to eat of this owl, Sgouropoulos 
again stresses that Alexios should do so first and be 
stained. Yet, at this point, the poem breaks off, leaving 
the reader in no little doubt about the interpretation 
of this image. The description of the eagle owl never- 
theless constitutes the climax of Sgouropoulos’s caus- 
tic verses and outdoes even his abuse of the emperor. 
This is not surprising, as it is generally safer to attack a 
person from the emperor’s entourage than the emperor 
himself.?* However, in the context of Sgouropoulos’s 
ironic praise of Alexios, this stinging insult of the owl 
also reflects revilement on the emperor. 

A close reading of Sgouropoulos’s poems to 
Alexios reveals a complex entanglement of praise, abuse, 
and advice, dripping with irony. His poems bewilder 
the reader in how they resist attempts at generic classifi- 
cation. In order to contextualize Sgouropoulos’s poems 
further within the history of Byzantine poetry, we shall 
finally have to more carefully analyze the generic con- 
ventions in these texts. 


Genre and Literary Tradition 


The question of genre in Byzantine literature, and par- 
ticularly in poetry, is a delicate one.* Some genres are 


thoroughly described in rhetorical handbooks and 


94 See also P. Magdalino, “Political Satire? in Satire in the Middle 
Byzantine Period: The Golden Age of Laughter?, ed. P. Marciniak and 
I. Nilsson, Explorations in Medieval Culture 12 (Leiden, 2021), 104- 
26, at 117. 

95 On generic classification in Byzantine studies, see the seminal 
study by M. Mullett, “The Madness of Genre,” DOP 46 (1992): 233- 
43; P. A. Agapitos, “SO Debate: Genre, Structure, and Poetics in 
the Byzantine Vernacular Romances of Love,” SO 79 (2004): 7-101; 
K. Kubina, “Manuel Philes—a Begging Poet? Requests, Letters, 
and Problems of Genre Definition,’ in Middle and Late Byzantine 
Poetry: Texts and Contexts, ed. A. Rhoby and N. Zagklas, Studies in 
Byzantine History and Civilization 14 (Turnhout, 2018), 147-81, 
at 150-56; U. Moennig, “Literary Genres and Mixture of Generic 
Features in Late Byzantine Fictional Writing,” in Medieval Greek 
Storytelling: Fictionality and Narrative in Byzantium, ed. P. Roilos, 
Mainzer Veréffentlichungen zur Byzantinistik 12 (Wiesbaden, 2014), 
163-82; P. A. Agapitos, “Ancient Models and Novel Mixtures: The 
Concept of Genre in Byzantine Funerary Literature from Photios 
to Eustathios of Thessalonike,’ in Modern Greek Literature: Critical 
Essays, ed. G. Nagy and A. Stavrakopoulou (New York, 2003), 5-23; 
P. A. Agapitos, “Grammar, Genre and Patronage in the Twelfth 
Century: A Scientific Paradigm and Its Implications,” JOB 64 
(2014): 1-22. 
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numerous texts follow these standards closely, while 
at the same time adapting creatively within this tradi- 
tion (a good example being the encomium in prose).”° 
Other genres are not formalized, but their structure, 
linguistic choices, and motifs are so consistent that 
they can fairly be classified under one genre type, as, 
for instance, in the case of dedicatory epigrams.”” Still 
others defy any clear generic classification, such as the 
poems of Ptochoprodromos.?* One difficulty that com- 
monly arises in these attempts is the blurry definition 
of what a genre actually is; while the term is used in 
everyday speech, and indeed fundamentally structures 
our understanding of literature implicitly and explicitly, 
there is no authoritative definition in literary studies. 
In the course of the following discussion, I shall treat 
genre as a group of texts in a temporally and cultur- 
ally delineated space, in which they are related to each 
other by shared formal, rhetorical, thematic, and func- 
tional features. Various genres can overlap, and clear- 
cut boundaries between genres cannot be established, 
but depending on their dominant features, texts can be 
more or less proximate to the genre’s core.”® Let us take 
the example of the encomium, the laudatory genre par 
excellence, for which rhetorical manuals describe the 
essential elements: an orator should start with a captatio 
benevolentiae, go on to praise the addressee’s descent, 
his or her upbringing, deeds in war (in the case of men) 
and in peace, and their relationship with the virtues of 


96 See, on a theoretical level, Menander, On Epideictic Speeches 
368.1-377.30 (Russell and Wilson, Menander Rhetor, 76-95); 
Aphthonios, Progymnasmata 8 (M. Patillon, ed., Corpus rhetoricum 
I: Anonyme: Préambule a la rhétorique. Aphthonios: Progymnasmata. 
Pseudo-Hermogéne: Progymnasmata [Paris, 2008], 131-37). 


97 On the dedicatory epigram, see A. Rhoby, “The Structure of 
Inscriptional Dedicatory Epigrams in Byzantium,’ in La poesia tar- 
doantica e medievale: IV Convegno internazionale di studi, Perugia, 
15-17 novembre 2007: Atti in onore di Antonino Isola per il 70° genetli- 
aco, ed. C. Burini De Lorenzi and M. de Gaetano, Centro internazio- 
nale di studi sulla poesia greca e latina in eta tardoantica e medievale 
Quaderni 5 (Alessandria, 2010), 309-32. 

98 See M. Kulhankova, “‘For Old Men Too Can Play, Albeit More 
Wisely So’: The Game of Discourses in the Ptochoprodromika, in 
Marciniak and Nilsson, Satire, 304-23, at 313. 

99 The literature on genre theory is vast; my understanding is 
inspired by, but not in its entirety adopted from, J. Frow, Genre, 
2nd ed., The New Critical Idiom (London, 2015); R. Zymner, ed., 
Handbuch Gattungstheorie (Stuttgart, 2010); and K. W. Hempfer, 
“Zum begrifflichen Status der Gattungsbegriffe: Von ‘Klassen’ zu 
‘Familienahnlichkeiten’ und ‘Prototypen,” Zeitschrift fiir franzsische 
Sprache und Literatur 120 (2010): 14-32. 


body and mind, before offering an extensive compari- 
son of the addressee with a famous figure (whom he or 
she, of course, exceeds), and ending with good wishes 
for the addressee. Imperial orations, adhering more 
or less closely to these guidelines, are extant from the 
entire Palaiologan period,/°° but poetry poses a serious 
problem. The encomium is very rare in late Byzantine 
poetry, while encomiastic elements, often dominating 
entire texts, are found ubiquitously.!°! To speak about 
praise in late Byzantine poetry in terms of a genre is 
thus of limited value, whereas it does make sense to 
speak about it as a literary mode,!°? which I under- 
stand as “a selection or abstraction” from genre.'°? The 
mode has no fixed external form, but uses certain the- 
matic, rhetorical, or functional elements of the genre. 
Terminology is telling: while genre names come as 
nouns (encomium), modes are usually referred to with 
an adjective (encomiastic).!°* With this distinction in 


100 Onimperial orations in late Byzantium, see I. Toth, “Rhetorical 
Theatron in Late Byzantium: The Example of Palaiologan Imperial 
Orations,” in Theatron: Rhetorische Kultur in Spatantike und 
Mittelalter, ed. M. Griinbart, Millennium-Studien 13 (Berlin, 2007), 
429-48, and Angelov, Imperial Ideology, 51-64. Both authors stress 
that taking textbooks and earlier orations as models did not mean epi- 
gonic following, but bounded and carefully crafted creativity. 


101 Take, for instance, Manuel Philes, who wrote hundreds of enco- 
miastic poems, about ten of which could possibly be described as enco- 
mia proper (see Kubina, Die enkomiastische Dichtung, 41-71). Manuel 
Holobolos, in the thirteenth century, wrote some twenty poems for 
the prokypsis ceremony praising Michael VIII and Andronikos I 
Palaiologos, but none of them could confidently be described as a 
fully-fledged encomium (J. F. Boissonade, ed., Anecdota Graeca e codi- 
cibus regiis, 5 vols. [Paris, 1829-1833], 5:159-82; X. Siderides, “MavoviA 
‘Ohoharov eyxcdmiov eig Miyarh H’ Tlahaoddyou, Ex. Er. Bul.Xr. 3 
[1926]: 168-91). An exception to this rule might be John Katakalon, 
who wrote a poem of 422 political verses to emperor John V Palaiologos, 
commissioned by the metropolitan of Adrianopolis (PG 158, 961-70). 


102 On the encomiastic genre and mode in Byzantine poetry, see 
Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 2:19-29; W. Horandner, “Les con- 
ceptions du bon souverain dans la poésie byzantine,’ in Facettes de la 
littérature byzantine: Contributions choisies, ed. P. Odorico, A. Rhoby, 
and E. Schiffer, Dossiers byzantins 17 (Paris, 2017), 207-19 (originally 
published in “Léducation au gouvernement et ala vie”: La tradition des 
“végles de vie” de LAntiquité au Moyen -Age, Actes du colloque internatio- 
nal, Pise, 18-19 mars 2005, ed. P. Odorico [Paris, 2009], 103-14); and, 
as a case study on the fourteenth-century poet Manuel Philes, Kubina, 
Die enkomiastische Dichtung, 41-78. 

103. A. Fowler, Kinds of Literature: An Introduction to the Theory of 
Genres and Modes (Cambridge, MA, 1982), 56. 

104 See furthermore Fowler, Kinds of Literature, 106-11; see also Frow, 
genre, 69-74; and K. W. Hempfer, “Generische Allgemeinheitsgrade,’ 
in Zymner, Gattungstheorie, 15-19. 
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mind, we shall analyze how Sgouropoulos’s poems par- 
take of Byzantine literary genres and modes.1°* 

An ad hoc evaluation of the genres of Sgouropou- 
los’s poems might have the following result: Poem 1 could 
be classified as a verse letter, Poem 2 as a mirror of princes, 
and the latter half of Poem 5 as an invective. But such a 
classification would bring with it a number of problems. 
Most obviously, Poems 3, 4, and 6a, as well as the first 
part of 5, are not included in this system, as they do not 
include clear generic markers. Secondly, the generic clas- 
sifications of these poems concern three different criteria 
(although, of course, each is connected to various distinct 
features): the medium (verse letter), the content (mirror 
of princes), and the function (to blame or an invective).1° 
Finally, reading all six poems by Sgouropoulos to Alexios 
leaves one with the impression of them as, despite their 
apparent variety, forming an internally coherent text 
corpus, united by various features: their manuscript 
transmission; their address to Alexios; their language, 
style, and meter; common motifs; and the complex 
entanglement of praise, abuse, and advice. If we under- 
stand genre not as an abstract category, but as a group of 
texts resembling, and linked to, each other, assigning the 
poems to different genres would tear these clearly con- 
nected poems apart from each other. In fact, the concept 
of genre as such does not help a great deal in understand- 
ing their place in literary history. Instead, the dominant 
features of praise, abuse, and advice in Sgouropoulos’s 
poems are pertinent to various literary modes. 

One would expect praise to be a key element 
in poems directed to an emperor; and the rubric to 
Sgouropoulos’s poems indeed makes claims to the 
“encomiastic” character of these texts (see above). 
And yet, praise plays an unwonted and devious role 
in Sgouropoulos’s poems—not because they do not 
include “full” encomia, which are very rare in late 
Byzantine poetry in general, but because praise is 
either absent (Poems 1-3) or used ironically (Poems 
4-6a). The term antiphrasis, with which Sgouropoulos 
betrays his ironic reversal of praise into its opposite, is 


105 In Byzantine studies, Martin Hinterberger was one of the first 
to describe this difference between genre and mode with reference to 
the “autobiography” and “autobiographic” traditions (although with- 
out using the term “mode” [German “Modus” or “Schreibweise”]; see 
M. Hinterberger, Autobiographische Traditionen in Byzanz, WByzSt 
22 [Vienna, 1999], 43-48 and 58-62). 

106 Onthe multiplicity of criteria for defining a genre, see Zymner, 
Gattungstheorie, 29-46. 
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telling in terms of generic modulation, for it can obvi- 
ously be associated with the genre invective (psogos), 
which is often described as an inverted encomium.!°” 
Encomiastic texts in general are not free of critical ele- 
ments, which often appear in the form of advice, and 
sometimes deviate from typical encomiastic patterns.1°8 
Some laudatory orations even show clear signs of sub- 
verted praise; yet while this must have been detectable 
for those acquainted with the rhetorical and political 
traditions, these texts are nowhere near as explicitly sub- 
versive as Sgouropoulos’s poems,!°? which are decidedly 
un-encomiastic. In fact, not only inverted praise, but 
fierce abuse is prevalent in them, thus making his “enco- 
miastic verses” more akin to other Byzantine invectives 
and invective texts.!1° 

However, the most glaring peculiarity of Sgouro- 
poulos’s poetry is the intensity of its substantive abuse 
as well as its exalted object, namely the emperor. Acrid 
verbal abuse is found across the centuries in learned 
poetry, but it often comes either in the guise of satire 
directed at certain groups of people’? or, if directed 
against a specific person, is often linked to competition 
between literati.!!* Furthermore, these poems often 


107 See, for instance, Aphthonios, Progymnasmata 9.2-3 (Patillon, 
Corpus rhetoricum I, 137). 

108 See Angeloy, “Byzantine Imperial Panegyric”; Mullett, “How 
to Criticise.” 

109 On power and subversion in orations, see Mullett, “How to 
Criticise,” 251-56. 

110 English terminology is a problem here because the noun and 
the adjective “invective” are the same, thus complicating the easily 
graspable difference between genre and mode. 


111 See Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 2:119-44; N. Zagklas, 
“Satire in the Komnenian Period: Poetry, Satirical Strands, and Intel- 
lectual Antagonism, in Marciniak and Nilsson, Satire, 279-303, at 
281-93; and the classic study by B. Baldwin, “A Talent to Abuse: Some 
Aspects of Byzantine Satire,’ ByzF 8 (1982): 19-28. 

112 See, for instance, E. van Opstall, “The Cicada and the Dung 
Beetle,’ in Marciniak and Nilsson, Satire, 152-76. Examples of such 
intellectual quarrels are known from the tenth century onwards; 
cf, e.g., Constantine the Rhodian against Leo Choirosphaktes and 
Theodore of Paphlagon; John Geometres against Stylianos; Michael 
Psellos against Sabbaites; Christopher Mitylenaios against anony- 
mous detractors; an anonymous twelfth-century monk against a cer- 
tain John; or John Tzetzes against various contemporaries. Roughly 
contemporary to Sgouropoulos is the octosyllabic invective by 
John Katrares against Neophytos (I. Dujéev, “Bilgarski dumi viv 
vizantiiski stikhove ot XIV vek = Prouchvaniia virkhu bilgarskoto 
srednovekovie, XVIII” BAN 41, Klon istoriko-filologichen 21 [1949]: 
130-50). 
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target single aspects of the persons addressed, such as 
his (only rarely her) ugliness, exaggerated lust, or stu- 
pidity, with the addressees of the abuse tagged with 
insulting epithets and labels. Vigorous reproof of the 
emperor in highbrow Byzantine texts occurs, if at all, 
in texts about the emperor, not in those addressed to 
him.’? And while we know of satirical songs chanted 
by the populace or the demes at emperors to ridicule 
them, these poems exhibit a low language register and 
are incorporated into historiographical works rather 
than transmitted as stand-alone literary pieces. They 
were articulated by semi-anonymous groups of people 
who were less vulnerable to retribution than an iden- 
tifiable individual.'!* Sgouropoulos deviates from all 
of these trends. He does not abstain from castigating 
the emperor in literary poems addressed directly to 
him. He does not single out and exaggerate individual 
weaknesses of the emperor (related to, for instance, his 
physical appearance or sexuality), but speaks about 
the shortcomings of his imperial comportment (giv- 
ing his critique a grave rather than a playful character). 
And he does not call the emperor names. The only pas- 
sage that equals the level of an invective, which usually 
finds expression between individuals, is the detailed 
description of the filthy, obnoxious, half-decayed owl 
in Poem 5 (wv. 5.100-125 and 218-27; cf. also 6a.19-35); 
and even there, the invective passage is interrupted by 
lengthy advice to the emperor (wv. 5.144217). That this 
level of invective is restricted to the owl makes sense as 
poetic abuse is usually something reserved for peers, in 
this case apparently for a state official who was rivaling 
Sgouropoulos. At the same time, it is doubtful whether 
Poems 3-6a were ever presented to the emperor (unless 
one presumes that Alexios was outstandingly self- 
deprecating, possessing a peculiar kind of humor). As 
an audience, one might instead think of a group of 


113 See, for instance, F. Tinnefeld, Kategorien der Kaiserkritik in 
der byzantinischen Historiographie von Prokop bis Niketas Choniates 
(Munich, 1971), 191-92, and P. Magdalino, “Aspects of Twelfth- 
Century Byzantine Kaiserkritik; Speculum 58.2 (1983): 326-463 
Magdalino, “Political Satire? 114-17. 

114 See F. Bernard, “Laughter, Derision, and Abuse in Byzantine 
Verse, in Marciniak and Nilsson, Satire, 39-61, at 46-54. These are 
associated with the so-called mock parades, performed to ridicule 
enemies or defeated men; see Magdalino, “Political Satire” 107-14; 
Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 2:128-33; and, ina larger context, P, 
Magdalino, “Tourner en dérision 4 Byzance,’ in La dérision au Moyen 
Age: De la pratique sociale au rituel politique, ed. E. Crouzet-Pavan, 
Cultures et civilisations médiévales 38 (Paris, 2007), 55-72. 


politically like-minded persons, one of the factions of 
the Trapezuntine civil war, united in their disapproval 
of the emperor and his “owl.” Regardless, the analysis 
of the poems makes it sufficiently clear that blame, 
not praise, is a core element of Sgouropoulos’s poems 
to Alexios, especially from Poem 3 onwards. However, 
it is the invective mode, often in the guise of inverted 
praise, that is essential for the understanding of his 
poems, while the invective genre, as it is known from 
other poems, plays only a subordinate role. 

Between praise and abuse, we find advice at the 
heart of Sgouropoulos’s poems.!1> Advice to an emperor 
inherently includes elements of praise to ensure that the 
addressee would be favorably disposed to the advisor and 
consider his words carefully, while every exhortation also 
necessarily includes elements of at least implicit criticism, 
as they urge the addressee to improve his or her conduct, 
and thus suggest that there is room for improvement.11¢ 
Of special relevance in this respect is Poem 2, which could 
be labeled as a “mirror of princes,’ as it focuses exclusively 
on teaching imperial virtues and behavior. The existence 
of this genre in Byzantium is debated, as there are only a 
very few texts wholly dedicated to presenting and insist- 
ing on the virtues of an emperor.!!” As Sgouropoulos’s 
Poem 2 is such a rare text, however, it should be added 
to any future discussion of the genre. Yet the almost 
complete absence of praise is remarkable given the great 
social distance between the poet and his addressee. Poem 
1 similarly focuses on advice, but in a less abstract and 
more concrete way, tailored to the particular historical 


115 On the entanglement of praise, blame, and exhortation, see A. 
Giannouli, “Paranese zwischen Enkomion und Psogos: Zur Gattungs- 
einordnung byzantinischer Fiirstenspiegel,” in Imitatio, aemulatio, 
variatio: Akten des internationalen wissenschafilichen Symposions zur 
byzantinischen Sprache und Literatur (Wien, 22.-25. Oktober 2008), 
ed. A. Rhoby and E. Schiffer, Veréftentlichung zur Byzanzforschung 21 
(Vienna, 2010), 119-28. 

116 See Giannouli, “Paranese zwischen Enkomion und Psogos,” 
123-24. 

117 P. Odorico, “Les miroirs des princes 4 Byzance: Une leca 
ture horizontale,’ in Odorico, “L’¢ducation au gouvernement et ala 
vie,” 223-46, and similarly D. R. Reinsch, “Bemerkungen zu einir 
gen byzantinischen ‘Fiirstenspiegeln’ des 11. und 12. Jahrhunderts,” 
in Synesios von Kyrene: Politik, Literatur, Philosophie, ed. H. Seng 
and L. M. Hoffmann, Studies in Byzantine History and Civilization 
6 (Turnhout, 2012), 404~19, in particular, have campaigned against 
the existence of such a genre. Foundational on the topic, but with 
reference to the mirror of princes as a genre, is still G. Prinzing, 
“Beobachtungen zu ‘integrierten’ Fiirstenspiegeln der Byzantiner,’ 
JOB 38 (1988): 1-31. 
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situation in which the poem was written. If we look at 
the entire collection, it is clear that the paraenetic, ie., 
exhortative, mode is much more prevalent than the “mir- 
ror of princes” as a genre (if ever such a genre existed). 
Overall, we find an evolution in the kind of exhortation 
employed in Sgouropoulos’s poems. While Poems 1 and 2 
contain serious attempts to change the emperor's behay- 
ior and to establish the author as Alexios’s teacher, from 
Poem 3 onwards moral advice is used in order to expose 
the emperor's wickedness and as an ironic device to high- 
light the qualities which Alexios did ot possess. There is 
a fine line in paraenetic texts between advice and abuse, 
and one could be reproached in the guise of exhortation.'"® 
Sgouropoulos, however, makes no pretense of his dismis- 
sive stance toward the emperor, his bitter advice leaving 
no doubt that his exhortations are futile; thus, he exceeds 
the rather subtle modulations in other paraenetic texts in 
favor of savage critique." 

So what is the place of Sgouropoulos’s poems 
in the history of Byzantine poetry? As argued above, 
the author makes use of a whole set of familiar literary 
modes, functions, forms, and rhetorical figures without 
adhering to a specific literary genre, forming a nonethe- 
less coherent ensemble. To use a metaphor from cultural 
studies, Sgouropoulos’s poems could best be described 
as “salad bowls” rather than “melting pots” —they are 
made up of various ingredients recombined to produce 
a unique flavor, but the flavors have not dissolved into 
an undifferentiated aggregation and cannot be said 
to constitute an entirely new type of dish—or genre.'?° 
Sgouropoulos’s poems are excellent examples of texts 


118 Cf. Synesios, often considered the archetypical producer of 
“mirrors of princes,’ in On royalty 15: oxHwatt Tapavécews oveldiey 
(N. Terzaghi, ed., Synesii Cyrenensis opuscula (Rome, 194.4], 35.2-3); 
quotation at Reinsch, “Bemerkungen,’ 408. 

119 One should also note that paraenetic poetry in Byzantium 
does not usually deal with political issues, but rather treats moral 
themes such as virtue and vice, piety, or the vanity of life, and is usu- 
ally directed toward children, students, friends, monks, or a gen- 
eral audience (see Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 2:210-15; M. D. 
Lauxtermann, “Parisinus Graecus 400: Poetry and Paraenesis in 
Cyprus,’ REB 79 [2021]: 149-81, at 165-69; G. Paoletti, “The Multi- 
farious Muse: Two Palaeologan Collections of Paraenetic Chapters” 
[PhD diss., University of Oxford, 2020], 39-43), which is a further 
indication of how Sgouropoulos, while using established literary 
modes, bursts through generic boundaries. 

120 See M. Allen, GenReVisions: Genre Experimentation and World- 
Construction in Contemporary Anglophone Literature, Anglistische 
Forschungen 468 (Heidelberg, 2020), 59. 
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defying generic classification, while at the same time 
partaking of generic logics in their fidelity to certain 
established literary modes.’*! Refusing to label them 
does not mean denying their relationships to literary 
genres—and one can well argue that every text partakes 
of generic logics'?”—but it means doing justice to their 
idiosyncratic nature. These poems are volatile literary 
experiments, which, in a way, mirror the instability of 
their social context of production within their shifting 
literary guises. 


Se 


A detailed analysis of the little-known poetic oeuvre of 
the protonotarios Stephanos Sgouropoulos, addressed 
to the young Trapezuntine emperor Alexios III Megas 
Komnenos, and estimated to originate from between 
1349 and the early 1350s, has brought to light an iri- 
descent literary corpus, rooted in the calamities of its 
time and intertwined with Byzantine literary tradition. 
It offers a rare glimpse into the cultural, political, and 
social life of Trebizond in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, a time as turbulent as it is now obscure, due to 
the scarcity of surviving written sources. Sgouropoulos 
employs an innovative method of skirting, subverting, 
and recombining various literary modes, above all the 
encomiastic, the invective, and the paraenetic, in order 
to create unique poetry occasioned by unique political 
and personal circumstances, reflecting a world in tur- 
moil in a literary way. His insolent verses about a reign- 
ing emperor, addressed to this very emperor, are truly 
extraordinary, and one finds nothing else of its kind in 
the history of later Byzantine poetry. 
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121 Cf. Frow, Genre, 121, on a modern nursery rhyme: “In fusing 
quite incompatible genres this poem successfully defies generic clas- 
sification, while still drawing on generic logics.” 


122 See Frow, Genre 30-31. 
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